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Introduction. 

| N presenting this, the first issue of tho mri eo, 
which wo trust will contain many numbers, 
wo wish to point out that tho apparently wMM 
misr epre s e ntation of tho part enacted by the 
Catholic Church and Catholic Educators in tho 
development of education in tho pretentious his- 
tories of Pedagogy, which have so long been 
before tho reading public, have made it necessary 
for steps to be taken to make the truth known to 
American readers. The most crass ignorance 
prevails with regard to education in the dark 
ages. This reprint of an able and attractive 
article, will, we trust, be found timely. We 
respectfhlly solicit the co-operation of all fair- 
minded people in our endeavor to present the 
other side of the question that has suffered so 
much heretofore by misrepresentation or sup- 
pression. “Audiatur et altera pars.” 

The Cathedral Library Anodation. 
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T HE fifth century closed in darkness, 
and as we look at the situation of 
affairs which immediately followed, not 
with the jaundiced eye of a prejudiced 
critic, but with the candid fairminded- 
ness of one in search of tbe truth, the 
wonder is, not that the times were dark 
but that there was any light at all. 
Historians of the school of Hallam, and 
especially Robertson, whom the Protest- 
ant Maitland characterizes as “a very 
miserable second-hand writer/’ find it to 
their interest somehow to besmirch the 
memory of the monks of old, while they 
heap mountains of calumny and gross 
misrepresentations upon a system of re- 
ligious institutions of whose supernatural 
nature and purport they understood ab- 
solutely nothing. Their broad and un- 
substantiated assertions, sad to say, are 
allowed by many to pass unchallenged. 
While the continent of Europe was swarm- 
ing with barbarians and weltering in 
blood; while its towns and cities with 
their amassed treasures were given over 
to pillage and fire; when all seemed lost, n 
the monasteries became the sole reposi- / 
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tones of learning, and continued so for 
many a long, long day. This is the in- 
contestable fact as it confronts us upon 
the page of history, and the most inge- 
nious combinations of talent and bigotry 
have never been able to disprove it. 

We have seen how from the very out- 
set monasteries became educational cen- 
tres. We may form some idea of the in- 
tellectual atmosphere which they de- 
veloped if we bear in mind that, with few 
exceptions, the early fathers and doctors 
of the Church had been monks or were 
educated in monasteries — Athanasius, Ba- 
sil, Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzen, Je- 
rome, Augustine, Fulgentius, Sulpicius 
Severus, Vincent of Lerins, Cassian, Sal- 
vian, and much later, Gregory the Great 
— not to speak of others, the bare men- 
tion of whose names is guarantee suf- 
ficient of the educational value of the 
ancient monastic training. It was the 
profound learning of these mighty ones 
of the elder time, as embalmed in their 
imperishable works, which for centuries 
presided over the development of Chris- 
tian doctrine and formed the groundwork 
of Scholasticism in a subsequent age. 
The immortal “Summa” of the Angeli- 
cal Doctor did but codify and systematize 
truths upon which these primitive writers, 
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pupils of the monasteries, had rung the 
magnificent changes ages before. At the 
end of the fifth century the West, like the 
East, had become fruitful in these nurse- 
ries of learning, and when the municipal 
schools disappeared with the fall of the 
Empire, children were driven to have re- 
course to them for whatever learning was 
saved from the universal wreck. 

There was one flaw, however, in the 
monastic system as it then existed, and 
that was the lack of proper organization, ' 
in default of which satisfactory and per- 
manent educational results were less 
readily attainable. The evil was reme- 
died by the great patriarch of the West, 
St. Benedict, who, a. d. 529, at Monte 
Cassino laid the foundations of an order 
destined to absorb or supplant all pre- 
vious monastic institutions in the West 
and keep alive in its cloisters the torch of 
learning amid the worse than Cimmerian 
darkness deepening around. That it filled 
a pressing need is obvious from the ra- 
pidity with which it spread. Before the 
end of the century in which it was bora 
Benedictines were in every country labor- 
ing and praying and teaching, and by 
the disinterested holiness of their lives 
pointing the way to an elevation of 
character and a meed of civilization of 
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which the barbarian had never heard or 
dreamt. 

The time of the monks was devoted to 
the inculcation of a knowledge which to 
us seems scant enough, though it was 
considerable then . It was mainly ecclesi- 
astical in character. The fact is quite in- 
telligible when we remember that the 
principal object of education in an age so 
barbarous was not so much cultivation as 
civilization — finish as foundation. What 
youth needed most was to outgrow its 
savage environments, and to this secular 
education was far less conducive than fa- 
miliarity with the truths of Holy Writ 
and the fruitful suggestiveness of the 
Church’s liturgy. Besides, the primary 
object of the monastic schools was to train 
aspirants to the religious or priestly state, 
and it was only as a matter of necessity 
that they were thrown open for the pa- 
tronage of students intended for mere 
secular avocations. Many were put in 
the monasteries when very young; some 
even in their infancy . 1 This was ren- 
dered more or less urgent by the prevail- 
ing disorders, and found abundant 
sanction, secular and ecclesiastical, in the 
admitted customs of the times. Thus, 
for instance, St. Boniface, the great apos- 

i See Appendix p. 55, note 1. 
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tie of Germany, became a monk when 
only five years old . 2 Venerable Bede, as 
he tells us himself, entered the monastery 
of Wearmouth at seven; while St. Bruno, 
as late as the tenth century, was com- 
mitted to the monks at Utrecht at the 
advanced age of four years. About the 
age of seven, children began the work of 
education proper by learning the Psalter. 
It was of obligation for all monks and ec- 
clesiastics to know it, and accordingly it 
was the first thing taken up. When they 
had mastered it they entered upon their 
course of profane study, which consisted, 
presupposing the acquisition of reading 
and writing, of the three fundamentals; 
gramm ar, rhetfijic and logic, which con- 
stituted what was called the Trivium; 
and the four mathematical and more ad- 
vanced sciences of arithmetic, music, 
geometry and astronomy ,' which were 
known as the Qua&riviutn . The two to- 
gether embraced what was called* ‘The 
Seven Liberal Arts.” By “grammar” 
was understood something more than ety- 
mology, syntax and prosody. It included 
rhetoric and, in a measure, the study of 
literature. * 4 Rhetoric’ ’ in turn was rather 
declamation and public speaking. By 
“music” was understood the science as 
j See Appendix p. 56, note 2. 
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far as acquaintance with it then extended, 
which, we may suppose, was considerable 
in some cases when we bear in mind that 
Gregorian chant takes its name from a 
monk in the sixth century, Pope Gregory 
t "the Great, whose famous school of chant 
was for a long time prominent and be- 
came the model of many others subse- 
quently founded in Germany and France 
by Saint Boniface and Charlemagne.* 
The language spoken in the class-room 
was Latin, and children were required to 
master it even before the vernacular. The 
literature studied was mainly Roman. 
In fact, the whole monastic educational 
system bore a striking resemblance to 
that of the ancient municipal schools of 
the Empire, already described. “The 
curriculum,’* says Cardinal Newman, 
“derived from the earlier ages of heathen 
philosophy, was transferred to the use of 
the Church on the authority of Saint Au- 
gustine, who in his De Ordine considers 
it to be the fitting and sufficient prepara- 
tion for theological learning. It is hardly 
necessary to refer to the history of its for- 
mation; we are told how Pythagoras pre- 
scribed the study of arithmetic, music and 
geometry; how Plato and Aristotle in- 



3 See Appendix p. 57, note 3. 
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sisted on grammar and music, which, 
with gymnastics, were the substance of 
Greek education; how Seneca speaks, 
though not as approving, of grammar, 
music, geometry and astronomy as the 
matter of education in his own day; and 
how Philo, in addition to these, has 
named logic and rhetoric. Saint Augus- 
tine in his enumeration of them begins 
with arithmetic and grammar; including 
under the latter, history; then he speaks 
of logic and rhetoric; then of music, un- 
der which comes poetry as equally ad- 
dressing the ear; lastly of geometry and 
astronomy, as addressing the eye. The 
Alexandrians, whom he followed, ar- 
ranged them differently, viz., grammar, 
rhetoric and logic or philosophy, which 
branched off into the four mathematical 
sciences of arithmetic, music, geometry 
and astronomy." 

Greek was studied very little and an 
acquaintance with its literature was indi- 
vidual and exceptional. Hence it does 
not figure extensively in the class-room 
until quite late. It was indeed a rare ac- 
complishment, and with the vast majority 
served no higher purpose than an elegant 
affectation. Bede, Alcuin, Paschasius and 
others, we are told, were familiar with it, 
and it is no more than likely that 'they 
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taught it to some of their pupils, without, 
however, giving it in the school-room the 
prominence enjoyed by Latin. In a few 
of the monasteries, notably that of St. 
Gall, it was studied and taught, and from 
a very early date. With time it came 
into more general use and played a more 
conspicuous part in later monastic curri- 
cula. This impulse given to its pursuit 
was due to Charlemagne, who set the seal 
of his royal approbation, so to speak, 
upon it and made its cultivation the 
fashion by having it taught in the college 
of Osnaberg, established by him, and 
which attained some renown, but whose 
history is lost in the darkness and con- 
fusion which enveloped the period. It is 
noteworthy that some of the most pro- 
ficient Greek scholars of the mediaeval 
times were women. In fact, having the 
same and in many cases better facilities 
for mental improvement than the men, 
and having more time on their hands and 
nothing but serious books within reach, 
it is not surprising that the ladies of those 
days, whether nuns in convents or dames 
at court, did much to foster the thorough 
cultivation of the classics — Hebrew, Latin 
and Greek. Very many or them wrote 
L^ tin, and a few, Greek verse with finish 
and ease. Saint Radegundes, a nun of 
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the sixth century, found leisure for the 
study of the Latin and Greek patristic 
commentaries. Among the friends of 
Saint Boniface was a community of Eng- 
lish nuns remarkable for their classical 
attainments, many of whom at his request 
followed him to Germany and there 
opened schools for girls. Foremost among 
them was Saint Lioba, who, it is narrated, 
was thoroughly versed in the Scriptures, 
the writings of the Greek and Latin fath- 
ers, and the canons of the Church. The 
nuns in the convent of the famous but 
unfortunate Heloise studied Greek as well 
as Latin, Hebrew and Arabic; while of 
another we are told that she familiarized 
herself not only with the Greek and 
Latin classics, but also with the philoso- 
phical works of Aristotle. 

Physical science, as might be expected, 
was far less developed in the monastic 
schools than the study of language. 
Many of the monks lectured and wrote 
upon such subjects, some of them volumi- 
nously, but their views in most cases, if 
not groundless surmises, were at least 
broader than their premises, and in the 
light of subsequent investigation and dis- 
covery have proven the merest puerilities. 
But for all that it is to their credit that 
despite the odds against them they fos- 
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tered a spirit of scientific inquiry at all 
and while, on the one hand, it does not 
add much to our stock of information to 
be told, for instance, as Rabanus Maurus, 
one of the mediaeval lights, tells us, that 
the mouse and house-fly came originally 
from Greece, and that birds are divided 
into big birds and little birds, in which 
latter class he puts the wasp and the lo- 
cust, yet, on the other, it is a subject of 
wonder to see what acquaintance Bede, 
and centuries later Albertus Magnus, had 
with matters whose discovery we are ac- 
customed to look upon as of comparatively 
recent date. We can afford to marvel 
when the great naturalist Von Humboldt 
could not refrain from expressing his 
surprise. “Albertus Magnus,” he says, 
“was equally active and influential in 
promoting the study of natural science 
and of the Aristotelian philosophy. . . . 

• . . His works contain some exceedingly 
acute remarks on the organic structure 
and physiology of plants. One of his 
works, bearing the title of ‘ Liber Cosmo- 
graphicus de Natura Locorum, ’ is a species 
of physical geography. I have found in 
it considerations on the dependence of 
temperature concurrently on latitude and 
elevation, and on the effect of different 
angles of incidence of the sun’s rays in 
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heating the ground, which had excited 
my surprise.’ * * 

As text-books were rare, a great deal of * 
dictation was necessary. The weariness 
which it begot soon led to the invention 
of shorthand methods of reporting dis- 
course. Some monasteries became famous 
for their shorthand classes, and their pro- 
fessors celebrated not only for their own 
but for their scholars* proficiency. Of 
the text-books in use, the most renowned 
were the 41 Grammatical Institutions*’ of 
Priscian, in eighteen books, of which, so 
the story goes, Theodosius the younger 
was so enamored that he copied them 
with his own hand; the <4 Distichia Mo* 
ralia,” a popular class-book whose com- 
position was attributed to Cato, but is 
more commonly believed to have been 
the work of a monk in the second cen- 
tury ; ** the grammar of Donatus, the 
teacher of Saint Jerome, which continued 
a favorite throughout the middle ages; 
various books of Boetius, a writer of the 
fifth century and one of the last and 
brightest scholars of the decline. He 
wrote original Latin productions for class 



* Ootmoe, vol. ii., p. 243 in fine. Translation 
by B. C. Otte. 

« On this work, cf. Ireland t Ancient School t 
and Scholar •, Mealy, p. 117. 
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use, and it was to his translations from 
the Greek that the mediaeval students 
owed much of their acquaintance, which 
was none too extensive, with the writers 
of Hellas. To these let us add * ‘On the 
teaching of Sacred Letters’* and “The 
Seven Liberal Arts,” written by Cassio- 
dorus for the school which he founded at 
Viviers, and which were also works in 
long and favored repute. The. best 
known and no doubt the most generally 
used was the “Satyricon” of Martianus 
Capella, written about the year 460. It 
was an encyclopaedia in nine books, cover- 
ing in its treatment the matter embraced 
in the Triviunt and Quadrivium. It con- 
tained whatever knowledge was then ex- 
tant upon the so-called “Seven Liberal 
Arts,” and such was its widespread popu- 
larity that it continued in favor as the 
text-book by excellence for upwards of a 
thousand years and was translated into 
various languages and adopted every- 
where. Possibly the one who did most 
in the composition of text-books, and 
that at a time which Mr. Hallam stigma- 
tizes as the nadir of European civilization, 
x was Saint Isidore, Archbishop of Seville, 
and one of the founders of the celebrated 
seminary to which allusion has already 
been made in a previous paper. He died 
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in the year 630. Isidore was certainly a 
learned man, and was looked upon as an 
intellectual prodigy by his contempora- 
ries. The work which won him his great 
reputation is entitled “Origines; sen Ety- 
mologiarum Libri.” It is in twenty 
books, and not only embraces the Tru 
vium and the Quadrivium , but also the 
subjects God, man, the world, Scripture, 
medicine, law, language, geography, ag- 
riculture, zoology, and a number of other 
miscellaneous topics. Of these produc- 
tions, and similar ones of lesser note, 
Hallam remarks that their very meagre- 
ness is proof sufficient of an almost total 
literary decay. True. No one attempts 
to deny their superficiality of treatment. 
On the other hand, they are not to be 
tried by the canons of nineteenth century 
criticism, which it would be well for Hal- 
lam, Milman, Robertson, Brucker, and 
our own Mr. Emerton always to bear in 
mind. 

The cloistral and cathedral schools, in 
default of many of our modern improve- 
ments, were conducted under difficulties 
not hard to conceive. The monastic 
schools for externs was in a building 
apart from the cloister. There was a 
head master and an assistant. In the 
larger monastic institutions the corps of 
17 
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professors, as we would now phrase it, was 
quite numerous. The system was pater- 
nal, though the rod figured conspicuously 
in the moral training of the mediaeval 
“ small boy,” but hardly to the absurd 
extent asserted by Laurie, who says that 
“ in many monasteries all the boys were 
periodically flogged as a kind of general 
atonement for sins past and possible;” 
this, too, on the ridiculous assumption 
that the devil was in the heart of every 
boy, and could only be gotten out by 
trouncing. The students, especially the 
younger ones, were carefully looked after 
by the monks appointed to act as prefects, 
and whose duty it was to remain with 
their charges night and day — exercising 
the closest supervision over their conduct. 
Education was absolutely free, and in 
many instances, as at Yarrow in the time 
of Venerable Bede, indigent pupils were 
even provided with food and clothing at 
the expense of the cloister. The boys 
continued at school until fourteen years 
of age, when they departed to enter their 
respective fields of labor. If they desired 
to be monks, they remained in the monas- 
tery undergoing the discipline suited to 
that kind of life. Facilities for the pur- 
suit of higher studies were not to be had 
until the time of Charlemagne, a. d. 768, 
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who, in imitation of the imperial system 
of old Rome, whose educational as well as 
governmental polity he sought in many 
respects to reproduce, founded advanced 
schools in various parts of his extensive 
domain. The most celebrated were at 
Paris, Tours, Pavia, Rheims, Lyons, Fulda 
and Bologna. Some see in them the germs 
of the mediaeval universities, whose ori- 
gin scholars find it difficult to trace with 
accuracy. Such were the teachers, 
such was the learning afforded by the 
early mediaeval monastic schools. It may 
be taken as a fair estimate of the educa- 
tional advantages offered by the mon- 
asteries in general. We say “in general” 
for some were, of course, more advanced 
than others. But our concern is not with 
the exception, but with the rule. That 
education under these circumstances, and 
in spite of the obstacles in the way of its 
development, did not remain at a stand- 
still, is sufficiently manifest by the pro- 
gress made in certain monasteries when 
the circumstances of the times, especially 
the royal patronage and the discontinu- 
ance of wars, were conducive to its rapid 
and healthy growth. Indeed it is impos- 
sible not to observe, though the trans- 
ition be at times ever so gradual and well 
nigh invisible, as we thread our way 
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through the twilight from the sixth to the 
twelfth century, a progressive movement 
towards the broader educational condi- 
tion of things in which it finally culmin- 
ated. Where the monks of the fifth 
and sixth centuries were occupied 
with saving the remnants of ancient 
literature, purging and adapting authors 
for class purposes, and imparting the 
merest elements to the as yet untutored 
barbarian, their successors in the eighth 
and ninth aud eleventh had strung their 
instruments for songs in a higher key. 
The monk Gerbert, raised subsequently 
to the Papal chair under the title of Syl- 
vester II., was holding forth upon the 
Categories and Topics of Aristotle. The 
professors in certain German monasteries 
were delivering lectures in Greek, Hebrew 
and Arabic. At Dijon the monks of St. 
Benignus were discoursing on medicine, 
while the enterprising inmates of Saint 
Gall were teaching painting, engraving, 
and, in the opinion of some, sculpture . 4 
This development would have been more 
systematic and pronounced from the start 
if the zeal of the monks, unhampered 
by endless political and social unrest, 
had been the only factor in the calcula- 



4 See Appendix, p. 57, note 4. 
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tion. It was not, however, and these 
pious men who found so much time for 
the conduct of schools still felt that the 
bulk of their energies had to be devoted 
to the spiritual rather than the intellec- 
tual benefit of their neighbors. How well 
they succeeded in their missionary un- 
dertakings is shown by the fact that 
within the compass of six centuries they 
had reclaimed from Arianism the Goths 
and Vandals, and 1 finstructed in the Gos- 
pel the idolatrous nations of Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Saxony, Poland and Russia. ** 

Such was the monk at home: such his 
work. But if we would gauge him aright 
and allot him his due meed of praise we 
must follow him abroad and study his 
endeavors for the widespread diffusion of 
knowledge. The fifth century, as we have 
said, closed in darkness. The schools of 
the Empire and the earliest attempts at 
Christian education were at first brought 
to naught by the deluge of barbarism 
which swept over the continent of Europe, 
though destined, after years of almost ut- 
ter obliteration, to revive and become the 
foundation of modern civilization, reform 
and culture. In the meanwhile, that is 
in the sixth and seventh centuries, by a 
providential arrangement, peace reigned 
21 
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in what are now the British Isles. Thither 
learning fled. In England and Ireland, 
during the three centuries following the 
fall of the Roman empire, monasteries 
were multiplied, and education diligently 
fostered, and scholars nurtured who went 
forth when the storm abated and set about 
the process of reconstruction all through 
Europe. During the sixth and seventh 
centuries, says Dr. Dollinger, the schools 
in the Irish cloisters were “ the most cel- 
ebrated in all the west. ’ * Famous among 
them were those of Armagh, which at one 
time could boast of seven thousand pu- 
pils; Lismore; Cashel; Kildare; Aran 4 ‘of 
the saints;** Clonard, where the great 
Columba studied ; Clonmacnoise ; Ben- 
chor, and Clonfert, founded by Saint Bren- 
dan. 5 The arrival of Saint Augustine in 
England with a colony of monks from 
Monte Cassino, a.d. 597, inaugurated for 
the seventh and eighth centuries a most 
prosperous educational era in that island. 
Canterbury, Lindisfarae, Malmsbury, 
Croyland, Yarrow, Wearmouth, York, 
Oxford and various other centres, are at 
once suggestive to the student of history 
of the active spirit which had taken pos- 
session of the country. To the schools of 
these isles, and that for upwards of three 
5 See Appendix, p. 57, note 5. 
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hundred years, students, regardless of the 
difficulties of the journey, flocked in 
thousands and from all quarters, even from 
Greece and Egypt. Of the great men 
who studied within their enclosure, and 
who afterwards became the pioneers of 
the revived learning and civilization 
throughout the western world, it will suf- 
fice to mention Saint Columba, the Apos- 
tle of Caledonia; Saint Columbanus, who 
evangelized France, Burgundy, Switzer- 
land and Lombardy; Saint Columbkille; 
Saint Boniface, the Apostle of Germany; 
Saint Gall, the Apostle of Switzerland; 
Saint Fridolin; Saint Sigisbert; Saint 
Killian; Saint Virgilius; Saint Cataldus; 
Saint Kentigern; Saint Willibrod; Saint 
Donatus; Saint Frigdian ; Venerable Bede; 
Aldhelm; Alcuin, and an army of others. 
Under their influence the barbarian, 
grown weary of strife and realizing the 
desolatiou which he had wrought, was 
gradually moulded to better things. He 
became as eager to learn as they were to 
teach, and their work went on prosper- 
ously if slowly. “As the Irish mission- 
aries,” to quote Newman again, “trav- 
elled down through England, France and 
Switzerland to lower Italy and attempted 
Germany at the peril of their lives, found- 
ing churches, schools and monasteries as 
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they went along, so, amid the deep pagan 
woods of Germany and round about, the 
English Benedictine plied his aze and 
drove his plough, planted his rude dwell- 
ing and raised his rustic altar upon the 
ruins of idolatry, and then, settling 
down as a colonist upon the soil, began 
to sing his chants and to copy his old 
volumes, and thus to lay the slow but 
sure foundation of the new civilization.”* 
The first of the three most notable 
movements in the direction of educational 
progress occurred during the reign of 
Charles the Great, which extended from 
a.d. 768 to a.d. 814. This illustrious 
man— “the King of Europe” and “the 
Orthodox Emperor,” as he was fondly 
styled on account of the vast extent of 
territory over which he ruled and his 
noble defense of religion, though himself 
a stranger to literary cultivation could 
nevertheless appreciate the accomplish- 
ment in others. A journey through Italy 
about the year 780 brought him in con- 
tact with certain scholars of whose learn- 
ing he was in admiration . The event deter- 
mined him to do all in his power to raise 
the intellectual standard of his subjects 
by putting within their reach every facil- 



• Loc. cit. 
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ity for educational improvement. It was 
the dream of Charlemagne's lifetime to 
lay the foundation of an empire destined 
to rival in splendor the glories of ancient 
Rome, and he felt that this was impossi- 
ble without the revival of letters on a 
scale approaching, if not surpassing, the 
traditional renown of the Augustan Age. 
He had heard of the system of higher and 
secondary education as it had prevailed 
in the universities of old at Rome, 
Athens, Constantinople, Alexandria and 
elsewhere. He had seen it in active 
though imperfect operation in the Bene- 
dictine monasteries, in which a partial 
line of demarcation between the higher 
and lower studies was drawn. Accord- 
ingly, his first care was to send earnest 
instructions to the bishops and abbots 
and priests, urging them to enter heartily 
into his scheme of educational reform by 
exerting themselves vigorously for the 
benefit of their cathedral and monastic as 
also of their parochial schools. All this 
in order to qualify youth to enter into the 
Palatine or Palace School established at 
the Court, or similar institutions soon to 
be modeled upon it in other parts of the 
kingdom. The text of this capitular or 
encyclical letter, 1 ‘the first general char- 
ter of education for the middle ages," it 
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quoted in full by Mr. Mullinger in his 
popular and well-known work upon the 
schools of Charlemagne as affording a 
marked evidence of the educational status 
of the times. “We exhort you, there- 
fore,’ * says the emperor, “not only not 
to neglect the study of letters, but to ap- 
ply yourself thereto with perseverance 
and with that humility which is well 
pleasing to God. . . . Let there there- 
fore be chosen for this work men who are 
both able and willing to learn and also 
desirous of instructing others; and let 
them apply themselves to the work with 
a zeal equalling the earnestness with 
which we recommend it to them.”* The 
emperor’s next care was to secure the 
best professors, and for these he looked to 
England and Ireland. The most cele- 
brated of those whose services he engaged 
was Alcuin, an English monk of the 
monastery of York. He enjoyed wide- 
spread fame as a teacher and a scholar, 
and so impressed Charles, whom he met 
at Parma on the occasion of the visit al- 
ready alluded to, that he prevailed upon 
him to resign his position as head mas- 
ter of the schools in his monastery and 
take up his residence in Frankland, there 



6 See Appendix p. 58 note 6 
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to become the corner-stone of the new 
order of things about to be inaugurated. 7 
The learning which Alenin brought with 
him was signalized and recommended by 
the tradition which had come down to 
him through a series of distinguished 
saints and scholars direct from the See 
of Peter. 8 He continued with very little 
interruption for fourteen years, from a.d. 
782 to A.D. 796, co-operating with his 
royal master for the furtherance of his 
educational plans. He then severed his 
connection with the Palace school, re- 
tired from court, and sought a quiet 
retreat in the monastery of Saint Martin, 
at Tours, the incursions of the Norsemen, 
which had begun in the meantime, ren- 
dering it impossible for him to return to 
his much-loved island home. 

Among the distinguished successors to 
Alcuin in the Palace School should be 
mentioned Rabanus Maurus, also Dungal 
and Clement, two Irish scholars of rare 
ability, whose proffered services in the 
cause of education Charlemagne readily 
accepted and rewarded. At a later date, 
during the reign of Charles the Bald, and 
after the school had been transferred 



7 See Appendix p. 58, note 7. 

8 8ee Appendix p. 58, note 8. 
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from Aix-la-Chapelle to Paris, we find at 
the head of it the famous Scotus Erigena, 
with whom theologians are sufficiently 
familiar. Scotus was an eminent Orien- 
tal linguist, had studied in Ireland and 
travelled much in the East, where no 
doubt the metaphysical speculations for 
which he had become so celebrated had 
become tinged with the Platonism of the 
Alexandrian Schools. His heretical 
views touching the Eucharist and free 
will soon led to no end of conflict and 
controversy, until his public condemn*, 
tion by the Church became an impera- 
tive necessity. The Palace School and 
such as were more or less fashioned upon 
it were intended to furnish every facility 
for the prosecution of higher studies, and 
therefore designed to complete the work 
begun in the primary or parochial 
schools, and carried on through the 
minor cathedral and monastery schools. 
A youth, graduating from one of these 
latter, passed to one or other of the for- 
mer or major schools which, by royal 
decree issued a.d. 789, had been erected in 
connection with certain of the larger mon- 
asteries, as, for instance, with those of 
Saint Gall, Fulda, Fleury, Fontanelles, 
and at least a dozen more referred to by 
Mabillon. In the primary or village 
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parochial school reading, writing, arith- 
metic and singing were all that was 
taught. In the minor schools the work 
previously begun was continued and aug- 
mented by the addition of the Triviutn. 
In the major schools the Quadriviutn 
was added, and such special languages 
and sciences as individual institutions 
were able to supply, which, in some 
cases were considerable. Over the pri- 
mary or parochial school the parish priest 
presided. Over the monastery school, 
minor and major, whether conducted for 
interns or externs, the abbot. Over the 
cathedral school, the bishop, directly, or 
indirectly by means of the Scholasticus, 
or head master appointed by him. In- 
struction was gratuitous. The schools 
were strictly public; equally open to rich 
and poor. The whole system was capped 
by the Palace School. From it all others 
naturally took their cue, as it was gener- 
ally, though not always, controlled by 
the best teachers, and consequently was 
easily able to set the fashion and give the 
tone to the rest of the country in matters 
literary and scientific. It is worthy of 
observation that the Palace School was 
for girls as well as boys ; women as well 
as men. It was to one of his female pu- 
pils that Alcuin dedicated his commenta- 
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ries upon the Gospel of Saint John and 
his treatise on the nature of the human 
soul. It goes without saying that 
throughout the moral training of the pu- 
pils was most sedulously looked to. Cate- 
chism, Scripture, ecclesiastical chant and 
the Church’s calendar and ceremonies 
were carefully taught. It certainly must 
have been a great stimulus to the dili- 
gence of scholars everywhere to note the 
zest with which the Emperor “went to 
school,” taking his place upon the forms 
in the class-room and asking and answer- 
ing questions like the youngest pupil, 
whilst tlje eloquence of Alcuin opened up 
to his untutored mind the profundities 
of grammar and arithmetic or of astron- 
omy, of which he seems to have been 
particularly fond. We may thus conceive 
of the Palace School as a sort of univer- 
sity centre, though in no sense a univer- 
sity; nor, in the opinion of Cardinal New- 
man, even the nucleus of the subsequent 
mediaeval universities, as Du Boulay, in 
his eagerness to trace the origin of that 
of Paris to Charlemagne, so stoutly con- 
tends. Some idea of the broad gauge 
upon which the Emperor proposed to 
operate his plan of educational reform 
may be gathered from the fact that even 
the Palace School was not intended ex- 
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clusively for members of the court, but . 
admitted also those of humble origin 
whose exceptional talent gave promise of 
future ability. , 

When in this connection we speak of 
“higher studies,* * we use the term rela- 
tively, of course. There was, for instance, 
in astronomy as taught by Alcuin much 
that was never dreamt of in Herschers 
philosophy or seen through the Lick tel- 
escope. But all the same, what there . 
was of endeavor merits praise instead of 
ridicule, as it pointed distinctly to a for- 
ward and not to a retrogressive move- 
ment. It may be said that the great Em- 
peror brought the full force nbt only of 
his example but also of his authority to 
bear upon the promotion of education 
throughout his dominions. As he had 
commanded, and that in various capitu- 
lars, all bishops, abbots and priests to 
second his efforts to provide the necessary 
learning for his subjects, so in like man- 
ner he commanded the subjects in their 
turn to profit to the full by the opportuni. 
ties afforded. Every inducement in the 
shape of rewards and preferments was 
offered, and when these failed compul- 
sion was had recourse to. In a capitular 
issued a. D. 812 he ordained that “every 
one should send his son to study letters, 
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and that the child should remain at school 
and study with all diligence until he 
should be well instructed in learning.* * 

The result of so much activity on the part 
of Charlemagne and such prompt co-oper- 
ation on the part of the monks was a 
general revival of learning within his 
dominions. Their influence was still 
more widespread. Wherever the fame of 
his literary achievements extended ; 
wherever the pupils of the Frankish 
schools travelled, there the spirit of in- 
quiry was awakened and an eager desire 
to imitate, if not to emulate them, was 
enkindled. That his scheme of reform, 
left to itself, would have produced per- 
manent and happy results there is no 
questioning. His immediate successors^ 
Louis le Debonnaire and Charles the 
Bald, did their utmost to bring it to ma- 
turity. But political dissensions, whose 
origin and course it were beyond our pres- 
ent purpose to trace, begot civil discord, 
and in the social upheavals of protracted 
war the educational work of Charlemagne 
was undone. The growth of feudalism — ■ 
and the dismemberment of the Carlovin- 
gian Empire, which was in progress for a 
century and a half— that is to say from 
the middle of the ninth to the end of the 
tenth century — played havoc with the 
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schools. Yet it were false to say that the 
interest and industry put out by so many 
minds and through so long a time upon 
the advancement of learning were produc- 
tive of no results. There is a conserva- 
tion of moral as of physical energy in the 
world, and the prolific idea, once set in 
motion, never dies until it has brought 
forth to fullness, somewhere and some- 
how, the fruitage of which its pent-up 
vitality gave hopeful assurance. The ef- 
forts of Charlemagne, if not altogether 
successful, were certainly not entirely 
abortive. The cathedral and conventual 
schools had been actively revived. 9 A 
new impulse had been given to the study 
of the German language.* Pupils gradu- 
ated from his schools had scattered them- 
selves over Europe, disseminating else- 
where the seed which could no longer 
grow in soil now become uncongenial. 
While the entire life of the great man, in 
so far as he is connected with the history 
of education, has built up a tradition 
whose splendor still hangs, like a sunset 
glory upon the distant and darkening 
horizon of those far-off times, and still 
works like a charm upon the minds of 



9 See Appendix p. 58, note 9. 

•Qf. Saint Boniface and the Convertion of Ger- 
many , Hope, c. 25. 
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scholars. None the less, it is true that at 
this juncture, the beginning of the tenth 
century, the continent was lapsing into 
darkness. Education and learning once 
again fled to Britain, where peace was be- 
ginning to reign, and there sought to 
build themselves a habitation among the 
ruined and deserted cloisters where the 
monk of other days had lived and prayed 
and studied and taught. 

When Alfred the Great, a. d. 872, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Britain the aspect 
of affairs waj dismal in the extreme. The 
ravages of the Danes had exiled studies 
from the kingdom and left but little trace 
of the educational labors of the early 
monks and missionaries. The churches 
and monasteries, the only homes of learn- ^ 
ing had been pillaged. The inmates, 
its only guardians, had been murdered. 
Lindisfarne, Coldingham, Tynemouth, 
Bardney, Croyland, Medeshamstede and 
Ely amongst the number, were in ashes. 

“At this period,” says Dr. Lingard, 
speaking of the close of the Danish in- 
vasion, “the English church offered to 
the friends of religion a melancholy and 
alarming spectacle. The laity had re- 
sumed the ferocity of their heathen fore- 
fathers; the clergy were dissolute and ^ 

illiterate ; and the monastic order was in 
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a manner annihilated.* Like Charle- 
magne, Alfred felt that his mission was to 
be one of reconstruction. Accordingly 
he set to work to rebuild monasteries, to 
gather together teachers, open schools, 
and urge his subjects, by example no less 
than by precept, to do all in their power 
for the furtherance of knowledge. Re- 
turning from Rome, a visit to the court 
of Charles the Bald had thrown him in 
contact with scholarly men and intro, 
duced him to the workings of the Palace 
School, which he made it his purpose to 
reproduce in his own dominions as soon 
as a lull in the storm of battle would 
permit. 

During the fifteen years of peace which 
the country enjoyed immediately after 
the decisive encounter of Ethandune ( a.d. 
873) , Alfred set vigorously to work. He 
gave himself to diligent study, securing 
as teacher and head of the Palace School, 
Asser, a monk of St. David’s, or Menevia, 
in Wales, who subsequently became his 
biographer. Asser enjoyed a widespread 
reputation for learning and ability. It 
was only, however, after considerable de- 
lay and difficulty that the King prevailed 

* AnUquitiat of the Anglo-Saxon Church , c. 11 
The Life qf King Alfred the Great, Knight ; Annate* 
Return Gestarum Aeifredi Magni, Asser. 
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upon him to spend six out of twelve 
months each year in England , superin- 
tending the Palatine and such other 
schools as were placed under his direc- 
tion. For it is surmised, and with good 
reason, that his pedagogical work was not 
confined to the inmates of the palace, but 
that, like Alcuin, he travelled from place 
to place with his royal master, opening 
schools where at all feasible at the same 
time that he communicated to those with 
whom he came in contact, some of the 
zeal and interest in educational progress 
which filled his own ardent and devoted 
soul. In reward for his services he was 
created abbot of several monasteries, and 
finally raised to the bishopric of Sher- 
burne, where he died in the year 910. Un- 
der such competent guidance Alfred made 
great progress in his studies, and was 
enabled gradually to perfect the work he 
had begun years before. Though we are 
told that at the age of twelve he could 
neither read nor write, by dint of perse- 
vering endeavor he soon became remark- 
able for his attainments in certain de- 
partments of learning, and one of the 
most celebrated men of his times. 

Each day he devoted eight hours out 
of the twenty-four to prayer, study and 
composition. He applied himself espec- 
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ially to philosophy, geometry, music and 
architecture. At the age of thirty-nine he 
took up Latin, which he mastered suffic- 
iently to enable him to compose in it sev- 
eral works of no mean desert, as well as 
to translate others into the vernacular — 
amongst them being “ Liber Pastoralis 
Curae ” by Gregory the Great ; “De Con- 
solatione Philosophise M by Boetius, and 
“Historia Ecclesiastics ” by Venerable 
Bede, together with selections from the 
“ Soliloquies of Saint Augustine. 1 ’ His 
proficiency in the Saxon tongue, in which 
he wrote numerous poems, was also re- 
markable. Add to which the practical 
turn of his genius, which enabled him to 
bring to bear upon the material and intel- 
lectual advancement of his kingdom 
whatever knowledge he acquired. “In a 
word,” says Edmund Burke, summing up 
his excellent qualities, “he compre- 
hended in the greatness of his mind the 
whole of government and its parts at 
once, and, what is most difficult to human 
frailty, was at the same time sublime and 
minute.”* A character of such diversi- 
fied worth was well suited to become the 
chief instrument of educational reform at 
an epoch and in conditions sufficiently 



* Abridgment of English History, Book II. 
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dark and desperate. Like the humblest 
child he sat at the feet of Asser in the 
Palace School, and gave peremptory or- 
ders that all the officials in his kingdom 
should set the same example of diligence 
and love of self-improvement by applying 
themselves immediately and earnestly to 
the cultivation of learning. If loath to 
do so, they were to be dismissed from 
their offices forthwith. To facilitate the 
execution of his command, he enlisted 
the services of whatever learned men there 
were in Britain. These were none too 
numerous. He himself in a letter to 
Wulsige had deplored their lamentable 
scarcity . 10 Nothing daunted, however, by 
the obstacles in his way, he sent abroad 
to solicit aid from other nations — not 
merely petitioning for scholars to conduct 
his schools, but even for monks to people 
his cloisters, the rude Saxon not having 
developed as yet any particular relish for 
that species of life. Not only Wales, as 
wehaveseen, but Flanders, Germany and 
France were put under contribution to 
supply the deficiency. Perhaps the two 
most prominent whom he succeeded in 
obtaining were John, surnamed “the Old 
Saxon,” who is thought to have received 



io See Appendix p. 59, note 10. 
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his education at the monastery of Corby 
in Westphalia and Grimbald. Both were 
monks and priests. The former he put in 
charge of the monastic establishment at ^ 
Ethelingey. He is sometimes confounded 
by historians with John Scotus Erigena, 
already referred to, and who was not only 
not abbot of Ethelingey, but most prob- 
ably, as Dr. Lingard maintains, was 
never in England at all.* Grimbald, if 
certain accounts be credited, was given 
the direction of the educational institu- 
tion at Oxford, whose origin would thus 
be traceable to the ninth, if not to an 
earlier century, with the honor which it 
so much craves of having Alfred for its 
founder. The more likely opinion, how- 
ever, based upon sounder historical crit- 
cism, seems to be that all trace of Grim- 
bald is lost, and his connection with Ox- 
ford is nothing more than a fiction woven 
of the fancies of certain romantic writers . 11 
But how bright soever the halo with 
which a grateful posterity crowns Alfred’s 
work as an educational reformer, it was 
comparatively scanty, and in all likeli- 
hood would have perished with him had 



* Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, c. xi. 
Note 37. Historia Ecdenastica , Nat. Alexander, 
▼ol. xii., c. 9, Art. HI. 

xx See Appendix p. 59, note xx. 
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not Providence raised up in the person 
of Dunstan, a saintly monk of Glaston- 
bury, where the light of learning still 
flickered, one who could and did, upon his 
recall from exile by Edgar, take up the 
work and bring it to a perfection far 
beyond Alfred’s capabilities. His name, 
coupled with those of Ethel wald, Oswald, 
Aelfric and Abbo, will ever be associated 
with an educational development not al- 
together barren of results in the history 
of English civilization. Advancing upon 
the lines marked out by Alfred, he en- 
larged his scope and infused into the un- 
dertaking a divine power — the gift of 
saints — which until then it had not 
known. The work of restoration was 
pushed diligently forward. Peterbor- 
ough, Ely, Malmsbury and Thorney rose 
from their ruins, and no less than forty 
abbeys were built or restored under his 
celebrated primacy. Thus the tenth cen- 
v tury, from a. d. 924 to a. d. 992, saw the 
beginning of an upward movement in 
Britain which was to continue with very 
little interruption until the multiplied 
misfortunes of the sixteenth century 
would pour, like a deluge, over the land. 

The experiment made by Alfred to re- 
vive learning in England, in imitation of 
Charlemagne in France, found zealous 
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emulators in Germany in the persons of 
the Othos, who ruled that country from 
a.d. 936 to a.d. 1024. Their efforts were 
as successful as, if not more so than, 
those in Britain, and form, together with 
the other two, the only points of relief in 
the dark ages we are traversing. The 
pursuit of letters had been steadily on 
the decline for five hundred years, and, 
Hallam to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the general verdict of historians is 
that it reached its lowest ebb towards the 
close of the tenth century, which has 
been not inappropriately styled an age of 
iron — “ sceculutn infelix et obscurum .” 17 
The reason for this lamentable and un- 
paralleled decadence was the destruction 
of churches and monasteries at the hands 
of barbaric Normans, Danes and Saracens 
whose depredations at this period vividly 
recalled the invasions of Goth and Visi- 
goth in the fifth and sixth centuries as 
they swept over the face of Europe, leav- 
ing nothing but ruin and desolation in 
their track. Yet, dark and dismal as the 
period really was, if we scrutinize the 
situation closely we will not fail to see 
that it was not absolutely unproductive 

• Scriptorum Ecdm'mtieorum HUtoria Litteraria 
Cave. p. 40a. 

12 See Appendix p. 59, note 12. 
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of schools and scholars. Both were to be 
met with at Utrecht, Einsiedeln, Treves, 
Hildesheim and in other cities. The 
same spirit of interest in studies which 
we have seen at the court of Charlemagne 
was visible in the populous centres of 
Germany, and especially within the royal 
household, where a well-conducted palace 
school was flourishing. It was fashioned 
upon the same lines as those presided 
over by Alcuin and Asser, and aimed at 
systematizing whatever educational en- 
deavors were possible in an age so unfa- 
miliar with the arts of peace and the in- 
stitutions of civilized life . 18 Saint Bruno, 
raised by popular acclaim to the arch- 
bishopric of Cologne, and Saint Adelbert 
to that of Magdeburg, stood out in bold 
relief as particularly zealous for the edu- 
cational improvement of their country. 
Assisted by the unstinted patronage of 
the Othos and the generous co-operation 
of a people anxious to learn, the seed of 
their endeavors fell upon responsive soil 
and realized a creditable harvest. In- 
junctions were issued to the bishops 
ordering them to provide their dioceses 
with suitable schools. Scholars were 
brought, especially from Rome, to serve 



13 See Appendix p. 60, note 13. 
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m teachers, and thither students were 
sent to acquire whatever learning was to 
be obtained at the heart of Christendom, 
with the result that not a few, despite the 
difficulties of the situation, won a fair 
celebrity by their intellectual attainments. 
It were needless to recite a mere cata- 
logue of names. Suffice it to say that 
the two most celebrated scholars who 
flourished during this epoch were doubt- 
les Scotus Erigena and the monk Ger- 
bert — solitary lights, so to speak, in a 
firmament grown almost pitchy dark . 14 

But the darkest hour, so the saw has 
it, is the one before dawn. Whether it 
be so or not ordinarily, in the present 
case it certainly was. The elements of a 
change had been long at work. The 
change itself was now imminent. Social, 
political and religious influences long 
smouldering were about to declare them- 
selves. Their manifestation was to trans- 
form Europe, breathe life into the dry 
bones of the past, and give birth to a 
civilization whose shibboleth was to be 
educational reform. It is no easy matter, 
even for the philosopher of history, to 
trace to its certain causes the geneial 
revival which unmistakably sets in with 



14 See Appendix p. 60, note 14. 
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y the eleventh century. The spirit of chi- 
valry, the Crusades, the birth of com- 
merce, the formation of European lan- 
guages, the multiplication of religions 
orders, the secularization and specializa- 
tion of learning, and the introduction 
into Europe from the East of a system of 
philosophy peculiarly adapted to stimu- 
late mental exertion, are all advanced as 
having more or less influenced the turn 
in the tide so noticeable at this time. To 
^ speak of the principal. Chivalry, at once 
the effect and concomitant of feudalism, 
with its exalted regard for personal honor 
and womanly dignity, certainly did much 
to steady the jarring elements of the bar- 
baric ages in which it flourished and lift 
men’s thoughts and aspirations from the 
rude to the refined, from the actual to 
the possible, from the real to the ideal. 
The tales of scald and bard ; the songs of 
troubadour and minnesinger, woven 
upon the romance of love and rehearsed 
far and near in wooded bower or castle 
hall, were indeed a summons to some- 
thing higher. They were an incentive to 
a social condition in which delicate fancy 
and noble sentiment, touchstones of men- 
tal refinement, were allowed full scope 
and activity. Allied to religion, the chi- 
valric spirit did more. It purified and 
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elevated while it supernaturalized the 
lives and hopes of men, affording them 
through the darkness from which they 
were emerging clearer glimpses of another 
order of life, moral in character, and 
founded upon the immutable principles 
of Christian beauty and truth. It was 
the dawn of a new civilization, broader 
and nobler than aught they had ever 
known, and the national as the individual 
heart throbbed in responsive unison with 
its invitation to higher and better things. 

The Crusades, too, whatever objections 
may be alleged against them on other 
grounds, contributed largely to the revi- 
val of which we are speaking. Until the 
voice of Peter the Hermit sounded the 
call throughout Europe and rallied to a 
common cause so many nations differing 
in character and thoroughly antagonistic 
men’s lives were comparatively insulated. 
There was little travel and almost no in- 
terchange of ideas. What knowledge 
there was stood, as it were, in stagnant 
pools awaiting some mystic touch to 
quicken it into marvelous life. For want 
of motion and friction it lacked the vigor 
which alone could insure its rapid and 
steady growth. Ireland, England and 
Germany had indeed made the world their 
debtors by sending their scholars hither 
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and thither; but the coming and going 
of a few only helped to emphasize the de- 
fect in the general situation. But with 
the uprising of multitudes the result was 
quite different. As army met army, as 
they moved in thousands from place to 
place, they awoke as from a dream, and 
what they heard and saw came to them 
with the force of a revelation. New ideas, 
new institutions, new scenes, new nations, 
new laws, new customs, new social and 
political systems, new libraries, new 
scholars, new educational facilities, the 
varied products of the arts and sciences 
and the fruits ot every industry were all a 
most effectual stimulus. What they had 
seen and heard only made them the more 
eager upon returning home to see and 
hear more, while it formed the endless 
burden of romantic stories which excited 
others to set out in quest of similar infor- 
mation. The secularization of learning 
was also acting as a potent factor at this 
crisis. It is true, there had always existed 
what were known as * ‘adventure’ * or pri- 
vate schools, whose professors eked out a 
livelihood shifting from place to place 
and teaching wherever the experiment 
seemed to pay. But they were conducted 
in a manner in harmony with the Chris- 
tian ages in which they flourished. Now, 
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however, a change was coming over their 
condition. Their number was increasing. 
The store of learning which they carried 
was growing every day more considerable 
while a spirit of mental unrest was fast 
developing in their midst. Practically 
divorced from religion, they wanted the 
safeguards which the monasteries had once 
supplied. A dangerous spirit of ambitious 
rivalry soon took possession of them 
which, while it had the advantage of 
opening up wider fields of research, was 
in not a few instances fraught with the 
still greater disadvantage of not knowing 
where to draw the line upon its investiga- 
tions. In its wild chase after the elusive 
phantom of knowledge it often overlooked 
its higher obligations and contributed not 
a little to foster the sceptical spirit of the 
heresies which began to crop up at this 
time, and which, in their deification of 
reason, repudiated the supreme and ina- 
lienable claims of divine faith. But 
among the various forces at work 
we must not omit to mention the 
introduction into the West of the 
philosophy of the East with its dis- 
position to inquiry and its endless meta- 
physical refinings. Europe was ripe for 
it. Heretofore education had moved in a 
beaten track. It had been traditional 
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rather than discursive. It had contented 
itself with guarding and quoting the wis- 
dom of antiquity without attempting to 
open up new vistas or cut new paths 
through the unexplored realms of the 
mind. Original research was almost un- 
known. Augustine and Gregory Thau- 
maturgus might be cited, but to venture 
a new treatise upon the nature and pro- 
vince of grace were a boldness akin to 
impiety. Such a state of affairs could not 
endure. Too many problems were press- 
ing for solution and all that was needed 
to give it was a scientific method of in- 
vestigation which, while it would throw 
the searchlight of the subtlest mental 
acumen into the darkest corners of the 
most abstruse subjects, could not fail to 
harmonize, in the rounded fullness of a 
universal accord, the natural with the 
supernatural, the human with the divine, 
the principles of revelation with the laws 
of perpetual progress. The birth of scho- 
^ lasticism, for such was the name which it 
assumed in Christian hands, marks a 
prominent point of departure in the in- 
tellectual history of Europe. The Aristo- 
telian or Peripatetic philosophy had been 
imported from Greece and popularized by 
Arab commentators. Saracenic invasion 
introduced it into Europe by way of 
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Spain, and it waa not long ere it waa 
caught up and assimilated into the life of 
the leading educational institutions of 
the West. Cleared of its Pagan dross, it 
was easily moulded into an effective in- 
strument in the hands of saints and scho- 
lars, and made to serve the higher and 
holier purpose of an aid to the fuller illus- 
tration, by rational methods, of the truths 
of the gospel. It took speedy possession 
of the existing schools; infused new vi- 
tality into the studies of the Trivium 
and Quadrivium , imparting to them a 
life and a relish they had never known 
before. The quiet atmosphere of the 
class-room became alive with the fire of 
disputation. The fervor spread from in- 
stitution to institution. Students thronged 
from everywhere to the various schools, 
until their number became so great as to 
necessitate an increase of lecturers and an 
organization sufficiently compact and 
effective to hold this eager and turbulent 
body in due control. The enthusiasm 
which had formerly marked the lectures 
of Gerbert and Scotus was now aroused 
by numerous professors who could drink 
of the same fountain of wisdom without 
crossing the threshold of their respective 
monasteries. Which of all these forces 
was the most operative it were impossible 
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to say. While Paulsen emphasizes the 
Crusades and Professor Laurie the secu- 
larization of education. Cardinal Newman 
insists upon the Greek philosophy as the 
most effective and significant force then 
at work. 

The age of the universities had not yet 
come. Still who can fail to see in the 
features which distinguish this transi- 
tional epoch the dawnings of that activity 
which in the twelfth century would be 
thrown into definite shape and in the fif- 
teenth would strike the zenith of its de- 
velopment for the weal of some and the 
woe of others? Professors and depart- 
ments in the various schools were multi- 
plied. Studies were organized. Superior 
schools were started in great numbers as 
supplementary aids in the shadow of 
great educational centres. A system of 
interdependence, co-ordinate and subor- 
dinate, was forming amongst the various 
institutions. Learning, as well as the 
methods adopted for its inculcation, 
was assuming a universal character which 
was gradually lifting education from the 
contracted and hampering environments 
of the past to the world-wide field it was 
destined to range after a few years. Who 
was the master spirit of the hour can only 
be surmised. The names of Anselm, Lan- 
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franc, William de Champeaux, Abelard 
and others, pass in celebrated train before 
ns in answer to the question. Laurie 
finds even in the rebellion of Berengarius 
and the rationalism of Scotus sufficient 
explanation of the great awakening as he 
conceives it. This much, however, we do 
know — that in the monastery of Le Bee, 
in Normandy, especially under the regen- 
cies of Lanfranc and Anselm, the new 
philosophy was chastened and wedded to 
theological truth in a way to establish its 
practical value when properly applied and 
thus was furnished with credentials which 
made it welcome wherever it went;* that 
it was in and about the School of Paris 
that the new life was manifesting itself 
most strikingly. Having passed through 
the various stages of a long development, 
that institution was now preparing more 
evidently and rapidly than ever, under 
the salutary influences of position and 
patronage, to assume at the end of the 
eleventh century the higher role of uni- 
versity, and thus merit for itself the dis- 
tinction of having led off in the great 
transformation so near at hand. Inciden- 
tally, and while the scene is shifting, it is 
interesting to observe, as an unmistakable 

•The IAfe and Timet qf Saint Aneekn. Rule. 
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sign of her zeal for educational progress, 
how the Church, as she had done her ut- 
most to save the relics of ancient learning 
in the dark days of barbaric invasion, in 
the present emergency contributes her 
vast and varied influence towards lifting 
it on to the higher plane for which it was 
certainly making , 16 She favored rational 
investigation — the application of philoso- 
phy to dogma — provided it were distin- 
guished throughout by a humility and 
faith which could recognize and respect 
the claims of revelation as against the as- 
sumptions of a vain and unbridled reason. 
With her blessing and co-operation, with 
the favor of the State as well, with the 
combined energies of inspirited multitudes 
the forces now set in motion were not to 
be stopped, but moved on powerfully to 
their appointed ends — to their far-reach- 
ing and lasting results. The night had 
passed. The day was slowly breaking. 



13 See Appendix p. 60, note 15. 
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x “The custom,” says Doctor Lingard, “of 
offering children to be devoted for life to the 
monastic or clerical profession, was early adop- 
ted in the Christian Church, in imitation of the 
oblation of the prophet Samuel in the temple of 

i erusalem. The idea that the determination of 
is parents was no less binding on the child 
than the voluntary profession of adults was first 
embraced in the sixth centunr, and followed 
until the pontificate of Celestine III., who, ac- 
cording to the more ancient discipline, permit- 
ted the child at a certain age to decide for him- 
self. ^ Ifisf. and AnOq. qf the Anglo-Saxon Church 
p. 231, note 6. 

“The fierce northern warriors,” says Cardinal 
Newman, “ who had won for themselves the 
lands of Christendom with their red hands, 
rejoiced to commit their innocent offspring to 
the custody of religion and peace. Nay, some- 
times with the despotic will of which I have just 
now spoken, they dedicated them, from or before 
their birth, to the service of Heaven. They de- 
termined that some at least of their lawless race 
should be rescued from the contamination of 
blood and license, and should be set apart in 
sacred places to pray for the kindred. The 
little beings, of three or four or five years old, 
were brought in the arms of those who gave 
them life to accept at their bidding the course 
in which that life was to run. They were brought 
into the sanctuary, spoke by the mouth of their 
parents, as at the font, put out their tiny hand 
for the sacred corporal to be wrapped round it, 
received the cowl and took their places as monks 
in the monastic community. In the first ages 
of the Benedictine Order, these children were 
placed on a level with their older brethren. 
They took precedence according to the date of 
their admission, and the grey head gave way to 
them in choir and refectory, if junior to them in 
monastic standing They even voted in the 
election of Abbot, being considered to speak by 
divine instinct, as the child who cried out, 
‘Ambrose is Bishop.* If they showed wayward- 
ness in community meetings, inatteution at 
choir, ill-behavior at table, which certainly was 
not an impossible occurrence, they were cor- 
rected by the nods, the words, or the blows of 
the grave brother who happened to be next 
them; it was not till an after time that they had 
a prefect of their own, except in school hoars. 
That harm came from this remarkable disd- 
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pline is only the suggestion of our modern 
habits and ideas ; that it was not expedient for 
all times, follows from the fact that at a certain 
date it ceased to be permitted. However, that 
in those centuries in which it was in force, its 
result was good is seen in the history of the 
heroic men whom it nurtured and might have 
been anticipated from the principle which it 
embodied." — Historical Sketches, vol. ii. art. 
*' The Benedictine Schools." 

2 Which rather conflicts with Mr. Hmerton’s 
amusing statement that Boniface, for a time 
carried on his missions in Germany on his own 
account, but finding that it would helphisenter- 
prise immensely, eventually allied himself with 
the Church of Rome. He says: ‘ The famous 
Englishman Boniface, the Apostle to the Ger- 
mans, had come over trom England and en- 
tered upon the work of a missionary among the 
Frisians along the shores of the North Sea. 
From there he had gone over into the valleys of 
the Main and Danube, and had had remarkable 
success in founding churches and monasteries, 
which were to be so many centres of light in 
these still barbarous regions. For a time he had 
carried on ihis work on his own account, but 
soon he saw that if he could make himseli the 
agent of Rome he would strengthen his cause 
very greatly. The papacy was the more ready 
to adopt him as its own, because there were 
already missionaries at work in these parts who 
had taught a form of Christianity different in 
many ways from that of Rome. These mission- 
aries had come from the Keltic church which we 
saw established in the west of England and in 
parts of Scotland and Irelaud at the time when 
Augustine had carried the Roman form to the 
Anglo-Saxons, and theconflict between them and 
Boniface was the same which went on there 
between Augustine and the ancient British 
church. The question in both cases was the 
same: Should Rome become the one centre of 
church life in the West, or should the life of the 
church, like that of the state, gather about 
several centres? Should there be national 
churches, or but one all-embracing Church, 
Catholic of which Rome should be the single 
and supreme head? In great partsof Germany, 
as in Great Britain, it had seemed as if a local, 
national church might grow up quite indepen- 
dent of Rome ; but after the work of Boniface it 
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was clear that the hold of Rome upon Germany 
was fixed forever.” - {An Introduction to the 
Study of the Middle Ages (375-814), by Ephraim 
Emerton, Ph.D., Professor of History in Harvard 
University. Boston: Ginn & Company, 1888 

P- X31.) 

3 "After the manner of a wise Solomon,” says 
an ancient writer speaking of Gregory, “ being 
touched by the sweetness of music he carefully 
compiled his Centon, or Antiphonary of chants, 
and established a school of those chants which 
had hitherto been sung in the Roman Church, 
and built for this purpose two houses, one 
attached to the churcn of St. Peter the Apostle 
and the other near the Lateran Patriarcnium. 
where, up to this day, are preserved with becom- 
ing veneration the couch whereon he was accus- 
tomed to rest when singing; and the rod where- 
with he was accustomed to threaten the boys, 
together with the authentic copy of his Anti- 
phonary.” — Christian Schools and Scholars , 
Drane, p. 60. 

4 "Rabanus Maurus was about the first to 
comment on the Introduction of Porphyry, and 
on portions of the Organon, In the year 935, 
whilst Reinardof S. Burchard, in Wurtemburg, 
commented on Aristotle’s Categories , Poppo was 
elucidating, at Fulda, the Commentary of Boethius 
Notker Labeo, who died in 1022, translated into 
German the Commentary of Boethius, and the 
Categories and Interpretation of the Stagyrite. 
Abbo of Fleury (1004) wrote a clever and original 
work on the Conclusions and Adelberon, Bishop 
of Laon (1030), disciple of Gerbeit, wrote a dis- 
sertation De Modo recte Argumentandi et Prsedi- 
candi Dialecticam. — St. Thomas of Aquin, Vaughan 
p. 188. 



5 "During the sixth and seventh centuries the 
church of Ireland stood in the full beauty of its 
bloom. . . . The schools in the Irish Cloisters 
were at that time the most celebrated in all the 
West; and in addition to those which have been 
already mentioned, there flourished the schools 
of Saint Finiau of Clonard, founded in 530, and 
those of Saint Cataldus, founded in 640. Whilst 
almost the whole of Europe was desolated by 
war, peaceful Ireland, free from the invasions 
of external foes, opened to the lovers of learn- 
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ing and piety a welcome asylum. The strangers 
woo visited Ireland not only from the neighbor- 
ing shores of Britain, but also from the most 
remote nations of the continent, received from 
the Irish people the most hospitable reception, 
a gratuitous entertainment, free instruction, 
and even the books that were necessary for 
their studies. * '—HUtory of the Church, Ddllinger 
voL II., p. 31. 

6 The Betook of Charlee the Great j. Bass Mul- 
linger, M.A.. pp. 97-09; SetooU of Charlemagne, 
Newman, EdMurgh Revie*, vol, 151; Bid, Bket, 
voL III. 

7 According to some writers. I^aurie says they 
met at Padua; Newman, at Pavia. 

8 We refer particularly to the celebrated Theo- 
dore, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose achieve- 
ments have been rightly saia to constitute an 
era in the history 01 the English Church. For 
an account of his zeal in behalf of schools and 
letters, vide Conversion of the Teutonic Race , Hope, 
c. xi.; Newman, loc. cit, 451; Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, c. xi. 

9 The Episcopal or Cathedral schools which 

had almost, if not entirely disappeared during 
the dreadful period of the barbaric invasions, 
had been gradually re-established whenever or 
wherever an altered condition of affairs allowed. 
Under the Merovingians, according to Ozanam, 
at least twenty could be enumerated in France 
alone. Charlemagne gave a new impulse to 
their revival and multiplication. It was in the 
Assembly of Aix-la-Chapelle and in the year 789 
that bishops received their first command to 
open, in connection with their cathedrals, 
schools that were both public and free. Allud- 
ing to their general character at this time, West 
says: “The Episcopal or Cathedral schools 

were neither so strict nor so flourishing as the 
monastic schools whose exterior side tney re- 
sembled, educating candidates for the priest- 
hood and children of laymen generally. . . . 

Apart from the rigorous discipline of monastic 
life exacted from the dblati, there is, however, no 
essential distinction to be drawn between the 
instruction furnished in the monasteries and 
Cathedrals. "—’Afcvfn and the Rise of the Christian 
Schools, p. 57. 
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n 1 Adeo fuaditua concidit," he writes, "apud 
gentem Anglicanam (learning) ut paucissimi 
iuerint da Humbrum, qui vel preces auaa com- 
mnnea in aermoae Anglico intelligere potuerunt 
▼el scriptnm aliquod a Latino in Anglicum trans- 
ferre: tam aane panel fuerunt, ut ne unum qui- 
dem recordari poasim ez auatrali parte Thame- 
ala, tnm cum ego regnare coeperam." Paatoral 
of Gregory, Introduction* 
ii “ The connection of the University of Paris 
with the Palatine Schools of Charles the Great/' 
says Rashdall, "rests only upon a series of arbi- 
trary assumptions. The theory which traces the 
origin of Oxford to Alfred the Great aspires to 
a foundation in contemporary evidence. The 
Oxford myth was long accepted on the authority 
of a passage in the annals of Asser, Bishop of 
St. David's. The passage is found neither in 
any extant MS. nor in the earliest printed edi- 
tions. but made its first appearance in Camden's 
Britannia in 1600 a.d.; whence three years after- 
wards it was transferred to the edition of Asser. 
The spuriousness of the passage, which is in- 
deed sufficiently betrayed by its affected class!- 
cality of style, was demonstrated as long as 1843 
in a dissertation appended to the English trans- 
lation of Huber's English Universities. The myth 
recently received its coup de grace at the hands 
of Mr. James Parker (The Early History qf Oxford. 
Oxf. Hist. Soc., 188s). . . . When the supposed 
authority of Asser is put out of court, the Alfre- 
dian legend even in its simplest and least elabo- 
rate form cannot be traced further back than the 
Polychronicon of Ralph Higden, who died in 
1363. In fact the whole story with the vast cycle 
of legend of which it is the nucleus . . . 
may now be abandoned to students of compara- 
tive mythology and of the pathology of the 
human mind"— The Universities qf Europe in the 
Middle Ages , by Hastings Rashdall. vol. ii., part 
ii., p. 322, Oxford,Clarendon Press. 

la “Bn incipit,” says Ba nonius. “annus Re- 
demptoris nongentesimus, tertia lndictione no- 
tatus, quo et novum inchoatur sseculutn, quod sui 
asperitate ac boni sterilitate ferreum, malique 
exundantisdeformitate plutnbeum, atque inopia 
script orum appellari consuevit obscurum.”— 
Annates Ecdesiastici , vol. x. 

Bellarmine says of it, “nullum sseculo decimo 
indoctius.”— De Controvcrsiis. de E. rontif. lib. 
iv., c. 12. 
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13 Hence to avoid repetition we can afford to 
be brief in its description. Possibly nothing 
contributed more generally to the realization 01 
educational results than the hearty co operation 
of the episcopacy of which one historian writes: 
" In no age perhaps, did Germany possess more 
learned and virtuous churchmen of the episcopal 
order than in the latter half of the tenth and the 
beginning of the eleventh century.” — Introduc- 
tion to tne Literature qf Europe , Hallam, vol. i., 
p. 28. 

14 As the eleventh centuxy opened in the dark- 
ness of the tenth, so its close ushered in the 
dawn of an epoch ever memorable as a transi- 
tion period in the history of Christian education. 
The Forces which effected the tremendous change 
had been silently and imperceptibly at work for 
years, maybe for centuries, meanwhile held in 
abeyance by the deplorable social and moral 
condition of the times. With the advent of new 
and more favorable circumstances, however, 
they were free to declare themselves and did so 
with permanent and uuiversal effect. Nowhere 
was their influence felt more lastingly than in 
the schools, both monastic and cathedral, which 
from this point on— from Anselm to Peter the 
Lombard — are scarcely recognizable as identical 
with their former selves. An altogether new 
spirit had taken possession of them. Their re- 
sources were being multiplied daily, while the 
whole trend of their steady development was in 
the direction of the universities into which they 
were to be eventually merged. Of their relation, 
in transitu, to the universities, and of the univer- 
sities themselves — their organization and consti- 
tution— we hope to speak somewhat in detail 
later. For a summary account of the transition 
to which we allude, the reader is referred to St. 
Thomas of Aquin, Vaughan, pp. 76 77; Rise and Con- 
stitution qf Vniversities, Laurie Lect. vi., pp. gbet 
seq. For an elaborate treatment of the entire 
subject, vid. History of the Universities of the Middle 
Ages before 1400, Denifle; The Universities of the 
Middle Ages , Rashdall ; Idea of a University and 
Rise and Progress 0/ Universities , Newman ( Histori- 
cal Sketches , vol. iii). 

15 For an enumeration of various councils con- 
vened by the Church in behalf of popular edu- 
cation. especially during the ninth century, qf. 
The Bible in the Middle Ages. Buckingham. 
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Under the above caption, the Cathedral Libra- 
ry Association has iu&t published a thin octavo 
volume, which will be of great utility to persons 
iuat organizing small circulating libraries. The 
boot consists of practical hints drawn from ex- 
perience. and is compiled by Agnes Wallace, Li- 
brarian of the Cathedral Free Circulating Library, 
New York. So many applications have been re- 
ceived by the Cathedral Library for some account 
of its methods, that this book was compiled in 
order to answer the questions proposed, and so to 
save the necessity of exceedingly lengthy commu- 
nications, or polite refusals. The volume contains 
not only a description of the practical work of the 
Library in the cataloguing and circulation of 
books, but pasted in are specimens of the various 
printed forms in use and illustrations of the meth- 
od used in preparing the various cards that form 
so important a feature of cataloguing work in li- 
braries. To priests, and others who are Inexper- 
ienced in the practical details of circulating libra- 
ry work, the book will prove of great practical 
value, and we cordially commend it to those who 
are interested in the subject .— Catholic News, N. Y. 
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“Its object is to show intelligent people 
with a taste for reading how to read with 
the best profit. It has perfect literary 
form; it is so thoroughly practical that it 
will fit every temper; it not only tells how 
to read and what to read, but it abounds 
in keen and delightful criticism of our 
leading modem authors. The essay is a 
notably contribution to Catholic American 
literature, and it should receive wide- 
spread recognition from Catholic readers 
and libraries. * * — The Catholic World. 

“A beautiful specimen of the book- 
maker's art . — The Catholic World [2d 
notice.] 
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Christian Education!* the First Centuries. 
Pries, 10 Osats. 

By Bar. Bugene Xagtvasy, 8. 7. 

In “ChriitUm Education in the lint Oentmie • ” 
the schools founded under the patronage of the 
Church at Alexandria, Cesarea, Jerusalem, Antioch, 
etc., are glanced at, and their growth and develop* 
meat traced. The gradual enlargement of educa- 
tional privileges ana the encouragement held out 
to youth to take advantage of them are clearly and 
convincingly stated. This work is a light amidst 
the general ignorance that prevails with regard to 
the attitude of the Church toward learning in the 
first centuries of the Christian era. 

Christian Education in tho Dark Ages. 
Pries, 10 Osats. 

By Bev. Bugene Xagevaey, 8* 7. 

“ CkrUNan Education in the Dark Agee” treats of 
a period of the history of Catholic education that 
has been so persistently and unblushingly maligned 
as to leave in the popular mind the belief of its 
complete obscuration. In perusing this little book 
the uubiased reader will be strongly convinced how 
utterly undeserved and unjust it is to give to the 
Ages of Faith the libellous appellation of Dark Ages. 

The Jesuits as Educators* 

Prioe, 10 Gents. 

By Bev. Bugene Xagevney, 8. J. 

In small compass, without exaggeration, lucidly, 
forcibly, and with erudition, Father Magevney sets 
forth the history and character of the marvelous 
system of education embodied in the Jesuit Ratio 
Studiorum . This book will go far to correct eirou- 
eous impressions gathered either from the maltreat- 
ment or imperfect treatment of the subject in peda- 
gogical works. Its graceful style, cultured diction, 
skilful array of facts will, we are sure, earn for it a 
warm welcome. 

Giovanni Baptists de Rossi. 

Pounder of tho Selene* of Christian Archaeology. 
Prioe, SO Gents. 

By Tory Bov. T. J. Shahan, D. D- 

Dr. Shahan has written a notable contribution to 
the literature of Archaeology. It is fascinating in its 
descriptions of ancient life and culture, and highly 
instructive in a branch of learning that is engaging 
the studious attention of the best intellects of t ne age. 

In reading this book there are conjured up before 
our wondering senses, the men and women of re- 
mote times, long hearsed in death, but seemingly 
in the substance of the flesh, who tell us ofthe glories 
of the Caesars and the sufferings of the Christian 
Martyrs. 
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The association has rendered a service 
to literature in placing before the public i 
one of the most judicious commentators of 
the greatest Italian Poets. 

J. Card. Gibbons. 

The grace and beauty of its style and the 
profound erudition it displayed gained the 
work recognition among readers, irrespec- 
tive of creed ; and it has taken its place 
among the enduring monuments of French 
literature for the nineteenth century, 
while in Italy no less than four transla- 
tions appeared within a few years of its 
publication. The present English version 
is in every way a worthy one, and retains 
much of the simplicity and clearness of 
the original That “sancta simplicitas ” 
which is the perfection of literary art, is 
seen in the chapter upon Beatrice, where- 
in the author traces the influence of wom- 
en in Christian society, and attributes to 
the beautiful Florentine a dual role, real 
in the poet’s life, figurative and ideal in ] 
the poem. In this tender and reverential 
commentary upon a companionship of 
which none has spoken evil, there is a 
grace and piety that should appeal to < 
many who may not agree with some of 
the author’s abstract philosophical con- 
clusions. — N. y. Sun. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



ENCOURAGED by the cordial reception accorded 
the initial number of our Pedagogical Truth 
Library, “ Christian Education in the Dark Ages,” 
we venture to issue its successor from the same 
polished and eloquent pen. In small compass, 
without exaggeration, lucidly, forcibly and with 
erudition, Father Magevney sets forth the history 
and character of the marvelous system of education 
embodied in the Jesuit Ratio Siudiorum. We hope 
that it will go far to correct erroneous impres> 
sions gathered either from the maltreatment or 
imperfect treatment of the subject in popular peda- 
gogical books. There is so widespread an interest 
in themes ol this sort, and, consequently, so much 
need of a Catholic presentation of the history o* 
Pedagogy, that the little book will be its own 
apology. Its graceful style, cultured diction and 
skilful array of facts will, we are sure, earn for 
it a warm welcome. 

The Cathedral Library Association 

November 8th , 1899. 
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The history of the Society of Jesus 
has been before the world for cen- 
turies, teeming with the eulogy of 
friends and the aspersion of foes. It 
is no present purpose of this sketch 
to take up either strain, but simply 
to describe in a few brief words some 
leading features of the teaching .sys- ^ 
tern of the Order. As an educational 
institution, the Society has occupied 
a prominent place at all times ; exer- 
cised a wide range of influence upon f s 
the intellectual destiny of - millions, 1 
and contributed in no small degree! 
to the revival and steady advance-': 
ment of Letters, tits founder, Inigo 4- 
de Loyola, was a chivalric Spanish 
Knight of the sixteenth century, 
who fell wounded by a cannon ball 
when fighting for his country in the 
breach at Pampeluna. The occur- 
rence, apparently so casual, turned the 
whole tide of his thought and life 
into other and deeper channels. 
When recovered from the long con- 
finement, incident upon his mishap, 
he resolved to figure no more in the 
ranks of Spain as a champion of her 
ancient glory, but to devote himself 
wholly to the enlargement of the 
realms of Christian civilization. But s 
how was he to affect this? Such was 
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the question which he put to him- 
self, and which he pondered long and 
diligently before he ventured upon 
an answer. At last it occurred to 
him that no means could be more 
efficacious than the widespread dif- 
fusion of knowledge through the 
instrumentality of education as sound 
as it was broad. The general condi- 
tion of the times, if nothing else, 
would have led him to this conclu- 
sion. The Reformation had but 
lately dawned. Controversy was 
running riot. The man of mind was 
the man of the hour, and he felt that 
if he would prove successful as a de- 
fender of the Church and win his 
way deep into human conviction, 
mental equipment of a high and 
varied character was imperatively 
demanded. He would, therefore, 
organize a body of men, one of the 
leading purposes of whose institution 
would be to train the young. To in- 
vest that training with the proper 
thoroughness he would summon to 
his aid, as far as possible, none but 
men of multiplied and distinguished 
ability. With this end in view he 
sought the Paris University, the ac- 
knowledged literary centre of his day. 
His sojourn within its walls not only 
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gave him the amplest opportunity of 
acquiring for himself that large ac- 
quaintance with books which he felt 
to be needful, but also brought him 
in frequent contact with many of the 
keenest intellects of the period. From 
amongst them it was his wish to win 
sympathizers and recruits in his un- 
dertaking. Seven years came and 
went — years of preparation , years of 
organization ; and when upon the 
expiration of that time, we behold 
him and his first ten companions 
grouped about the shrine in the crpyt 
of Montmartre devoting themselves 
by vow to their cherished work, we 
are presented with the first chapter 
in the history of his realized hopes. 
The Society of Jesus was born, and 
another, an eventful page was begin- 
ning to be written in the annals of 
modern education. 

Scarcely was the infant Society 
well established when plans were 
matured bearing upon the main pur- 
pose of its institution. The chief 
object, and one never lost sight of, 
was to supply the educational neces- 
sities of the times, to make up for the 
deficiencies of older methods and, as 
far as practicable, leave nothing un- 
done for the construction of a perfect 
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system. As its numbers increased, 
colleges immediately sprang up in 
every quarter of Europe. Additions 
and emendations dictated by experi- 
ence were made in the original 
scheme. \ Thus the process went on 
maturing^ear after year, during the 
lifetime of the founder and long after 
he had passed away, until, under the 
generalship of Aquaviva, in 1581, it 
was deemed advisable to frame, once 
for all, a uniform method of teaching 
to be made binding upon the entire 
Order. This was done, and during 
the years that elapsed before the sup- 
pression of the Society in 1773, the 
learned world had abundant oppor- 
tunity of gauging it and pronouncing 
upon its availability as a system. 
Nor do we hesitate to say, satisfied 
that we are in line with the facts of 
the case, that the verdict was preem- 
inently in its favor. Protestants vied 
with Catholics in the praises which 
they lavished upon it, and in many 
cases went far beyond them. So 
much so, that it will always remain 
an anomaly, if not rather a providen- 
tial arrangement, in the history of 
the Society of Jesus, that, when 
Catholic princes were clamoring for 
its annihilation, Catherine of Russia, 




and Frederick of Prussia, for the ed- 
ucational advantages which it afford- 
ed the youth of their respective 
lands, flung around it the shield of 
their brave and generous protection. 
The circumstance was an odd one, 
and gave occasion tQ D’Alembert for 
one of his delicate, satiric thrusts. 
Writing to Frederick II, apropos of 
his refusal to join in the royal league 
against the Jesuits, he says: “It 

will be curious, Sire, if, while their 
very Christian, very Catholic, very 
Apostolic and very Faithful Majes- 
ties destroy the grenadiers of the 
Holy See, your very Heretical Maj- 
esty should alone maintain them.” 
Nevertheless he did maintain them, 
and in •a subsequent correspondence 
with the celebrated infidel, assured 
him that France would in due time 
reap the fruit of her folly in sup- 
pressing the Society, and that in the 
first years especially the education of 
youth would be sadly neglected . 2 



(1) Clement XIV et les J6suites, p. 292. 

(2) “I see in them (the Jesuits),” wrote Frederick II 
to D’Alembert, “only men of letters, whom it would 
be very difficult to replace for the education of youth. 
It is this important object which makes them neces- 
sary for me ” Oeuvres Philosophiques de D’Alem- 
bert, Vol. XVIII. 

“ In time you will experience in France the effects 
of the destruction of this famous Society ; and during 
the first years especially, the education of youth will 
suffer.” Ibid. Cr6tineau Joly, Vol. V., p. 369. 
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Was it so? It would ill befit us to 
say . 1 But the overwhelming calam- 
ity of the French Revolution which, 
in the very next generation, broke 
with such incomparable fury over the 
face of all Europe, seemed to verify 
but too literally the awful truth of 
his prophetic utterance. Scarcely 
were these hated and hounded guar- 
dians of youth off the scene when the 
flood gates were opened, and with 
what dire consequences to the world 
no reader of history need be told. 
The first generation in France edu- 
cated out of Jesuit schools was infi- 
del and communistic to the core and 
aimed at the destruction of throne 
and altar alike. The spirit and pol- 
icy of which Danton and Marat, 
Robespierre and Desmoulins were the 
fiendish impersonations, were the 
Dead Sea fruitage of all the hopeful 
promises that had been made by -the 
Revolutionists on condition that the 
Society of Jesus were suppressed. 
Civilization was to have advanced 
with giant strides. Education was 



(i) The historian, Dallas, a non-Catholic apologist 
for the Order, has no doubt of it. He sees in the 
Revolution and its distressful consequences the only 
result that could have been expected from the worse 
than pagan education which had been substituted for 
Jesuit training, cf. The New Conspiracy against the 
Jesuit s, cc. III. IV. 
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to have been improved as never be- 
fore. The moral atmosphere was to 
have been cleansed of the infectious 
taint with which three centuries of 
Jesuit intrigue and aggression had 
befouled it. But, instead, we find 
in the sequel that the expected mil- 
lennium never dawned. That the 
attack had really been made not 
upon Jesuits alone or even primarily, 
but through them upon ail religion 
and even upon the fundamental 
principles of natural right and truth. 
The social and moral fabrics were 
jarred to their foundations in the 
prostituted names of liberty and fra- 
ternity, and in support of an unhal- 
lowed progress which the Jesuits 
could well afford to be accused of 
having striven to impede. Chateau- 
briand, pondering the wreck and 
ruin visible in the wake of the reced- 
ing storm, had every reason to bewail 
the deplorable condition of things 
around him and exclaim : “Europe 
has suffered an irreparable loss in 
the Jesuits. Education has never 
since held up her head .” 1 And 
when at the beginning of the present 
century, iniquity had run its course 
and a rift was made in the dark cloud 

(x) G6nie du Cbristianisme. Tom. VIII., p. 199. 
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overhead, it was not surprising that 
the nations, particularly those in 
which the attack upon the Order had 
been most violent and which, as a 
consequence, had suffered most, call- 
ed loudly for its speedy resuscitation. 
Spain, Portugal and France, Naples 
and Parma were instant in their de- 
mands for its revival. No sooner 
was it risen from the tomb and Jesu- 
its were once more allowed to resume 
their wonted avocation as teachers, 
than a paean of exultation rang out 
where but yesterday the strains of a 
requiem had been heard . Was it sur- 
prising? Not at all ! It was nothing 
more than the logic of events working 
itself out to a foregone conclusion. ^ 
As a natural result of its popular- 
ity the educational system of the 
Jesuits, from the very start, met 
with acceptance far and wide. 

^Already, within the lifetime of its 
founder, the Order had set up colleges 
in France, Spain, Italy and Portugal ; 
while its progress through the Ger- 
man States was a veritable tri- 
umphant march. In 1551 the mem- 
bers of the Order had scarcely secured 
a foothold in Germany, and yet in 
1 556 their colleges were to be met with 
scattered throughout Swabia, Fran- 
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conia, Aus tr i a, xfi trRnine Provinces, 
Bavaria and Bohemia. They con- 
quered us, says Ranke, upon our own 
ground, in our own homes,*) After 
the death of Ignatius we find his fol- 
lowers not only over- running Eu- 
rope, but plying every sea in quest 
of distant shores upon which to cast 
the seed of knowledge. In China 
and Japan, in America, India and 
Oceanica ; at the very extremities of 
the habitable globe we meet with 
them, and in every case they are 
teachers. Where circumstances were 
favorable they operated their system 
in all its detailed fullness by the erec- 
tion of colleges and universities; 
otherwise, as much of it as the situa- 
tion would allow. But whether 
called into requisition entirely or in 
part; in the intellectual centres of 
Europe or the tangled wilds of some 
remote, primeval forest ; whether to 
unravel the mysteries of science upon 
the Chairs of renowned universities, 
or impart the first elements of doc- 
trine to naked savages, it had features 
distinctly its own and addressed itself 
* to millions of minds, fcord Macaulay, 
' whose predilection tor Jesuits was 



(i) History of the Papacy, Vol. I. B. V. § 3. Fos- 
ter’s Translation. 
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certainly not his capital fault, bears 
a luminous testimony to the truth of 
this statement in one of his numer- 
ous eloquent dashes. ‘ ‘ Before the 
Order had existed a hundred years,’ 1 
he observes, * ‘ it had filled the whole 
world with memorials of great things 
done and suffered for the faithA 
* * * * There wias no region of 
the globe, no walk of speculation or 
of active life, in which the Teguits 
Wwe not to be found. They^guided 
the counsels of kings. Thej^ae- 
giphered Latin inscriptions. They 
^observed the motions of Jupiter’s 
satellites. The^published whole 
libraries, controversy, casuistry, his- 
tory, treatises on Optics, Alcaic Odes, 
editions of the Fathers, madrigals, 
catechisms and lampoon^. The lib- 
eral education of youtli^assed almost 
entirely into their hands, and Was 
conducted by them with conspicuous 
ability. They appear to have dis- 
covered the exact point to which in- 
tellectual culture can be carried with- 
out risk of intellectual emancipation. 
Enmity itself was compelled to own 
that in the art of managing and fram- 
ing the tender mind they had no 
equals.” 1 / Sir James Mackintosh, by 

(i) History of England. Vol. II. c. 6. 
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no means partial to Jesuits, delivers 
himself in a kindred strain. “They 
(the Jesuits) cultivated polite litera- 
ture with splendid success ; they were 
the earliest, and, perhaps, the most 
extensive reformers of European ed- 
ucation, which, in their schools made 
a larger stride than it has at any suc- 
ceeding moment. ; and by the just 
reputation of their learning, as well 
as by the weapons with which it 
armed them, they were enabled to 
carry on a vigorous contest against 
the most learned impugners of the 
authority of the Church. * * * 
The most famous constitutionalists, 
the most skillful casuists, the ablest 
schoolmasters, the most celebrated 
professors, the best teachers of the 
humblest mechanical arts, the mis- 
sionaries who could most bravely 
encounter martyrdom, or who with 
most patient skill could infuse the 
rudiments of religion into the minds 
of ignorant tribes or prejudiced na- 
tions, were the growth of their fertile 
schools .” 1 Our own historian, Ban- 
croft, is not less generous in the 
praise which he bestows upon them 
as educators. 1 1 Their cloisters, he 



(i) Historical View of the Reign of James II. c. 8. 
in fin*. 
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writes, became the best schools in the 
world .” 1 A popularity so wide- 
spread and to which so many emi- 
nent writers, not a few of them 
otherwise averse to the Society, have 
borne a willing and noble testimony, 
could not have been the result of 
mere chance or caprice. It stands to 
reason that it must have been founded 
upon causes inherent in the system it- 
self. Men of the giant calibre of Bacon, 
Leibnitz and Grotius, not to mention 
others of equal note, would never 
have set upon Jesuit educational 
methods the seal of their profound 
approbation , had they not discovered 
in them, from a close scrutiny of their 
practical as well as theoretical worth, 
undeniable claims to admiration and 
praise . 2 What then, it may be asked, 



(1) History of the United States, Vol III. c. 20. 
First Edition. The entire passage, which is a 
lengthy one, is interesting, but its citation in full 
would lead us too far afield for the matter in hand. 

(2) Bacon’s estimate of J esuit Schools is well known. 
“ As regards teaching,” he says, “this is the sum 
of all direction — take example by the schools of the 
Jesuits, for better do not exist. When I look at the 
diligence and activity of the Jesuits, both in impart- 
ing knowledge and moulding the heart, I think of 
the exclamation of Agesilans concerning Pharnaba- 
zus, * Since thou art so noble I would thou wert on 
our side.’ ” De Dign. et Augm. Scient. Lib. I. ad 
init. 

“J’ai toujours pens6,” writes Leibnitz, “qu’on reform- 
erait le genre humain, si l’on rSformerait l’gducation 
de la jeunesse. On ne pourra facilement venir & bout 
de ce dernier point qu’avec le concours depersonnes 
qui, & la bonne volont£ etaux connaissances, joignent 
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were those claims ? How far and in 
what respect, if at all, was the Jesuit 
system an advance upon all previous 
methods? By what warrant is the 
assertion made that they were ‘ ‘ the 
earliest and, perhaps, the most ex- 
tensive reformers of European educa- 
tion, which, in their schools made 
a larger stride than it has at any suc- 
ceeding moment ?” What was its 
permanent contribution to the fund 
of pedagogical science, then in its 
infancy, and now in the full blush of 
its noon-tide development ? Had it 
any new features to impart, or was it 
merely a rehabilitation of old forms 
caught up and glorified far beyond 
their actual deserts? Let us see.J 
I. The boast of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is that it has put education 
within easy reach of the masses by 
making it free. The circumstance 
has become a theme of reiterated 
song as well it may, while peda- 
goguesand politicians never tire ring- 

encore l’autorit£, Les JGsuites pouvaient faire de 
choses 6tonnantes, surtout auana je consid&re que 
l’€ducation des jeunes gens fait en partie 1’object de 
leur institut religieux. Mais, £ en juger par ce que 
nous voyons aujourd hui, le succ6s n’a pas pleinement 
r^pondu & 1’attente, et je suis bien 61 oign 6 de penser 
sur ce point comme Bacon, qui lorsq’il s’agit d’une 
meilleure Education, se contente de renvoyer aux 
6coles des JSsuites.” Oeuvres de Liebnitz, Tom. 6, 
p. 65. cf. etiam Grotius, Hist. B. 3. p. 273. 
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in g the everlasting changes upon it 
as “ the bulwark of American Liber- 
ties ’ * and 4 4 the palladium of national 
existence.” No blame to them 
either. Knowledge is power, and to 
put it within reach of all, the more 
effectually to enable them to sur- 
mount the difficulties of their state 
and reap some at least of the intelli- 
gent benefits of life, is an achieve- 
ment of which any man or age can 
well afford to be proud. Mistakes 
may indeed be made in its applica- 
tion, but the principle itself of free 
education is sound and unquestion- 
able. Yet glorious as is the idea, far 
reaching and all embracing as it is 
bound to be in its ultimate conse- 
quences, it is by no means a thing 
of latter day invention as is too often 
^ erroneously supposed. Already in 
the eighth century and prior to it we 
find the Councils of the Church en- 
joining upon bishops and priests the 
paramount necessity of establishing 
within the towns and villages under 
their jurisdiction schools for the 
gratuitous instruction of youth . 1 
Who has not heard of the claustral 

(i) “ The first command the bishops bad, to estab- 
lish at their cathedrals public schools, where schol- 
ars should be taught gratis, was in the Assembly ot 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 789. It was renewed by the Third 
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schools of early medieval times and 
the cathedral and seminary schools 
of later date ? What reader of his- 
tory is not as familiar with the names 
of Fulda, Cluny and Le Bee as with 
those of Oxford, Cambridge and 
Harvard in our own day ? Of how 
much disinterested zeal in the cause 
of learning are we not reminded by 
the memories which they conjure up ? 
Yet these schools and a host of others 
of equal grade and celebrity were 
free. Multitudes flocked to them, 
and under the supervision of bishop 
and monk, men of the ripe and royal 
stamp of Alcuin, Lanfranc and 
Anselm, knowledge could be had by 
the young for the mere asking. True, 
that knowledge may have been, and, 
in the light of modern discovery, 
was comparatively elementary. It 
was not systematized and lacked 
breadth and definiteness. But for 
all that it was the best the times 



Council of Lateran in 1179.” Vaughn’s Life of 
Aquinas, p. 77. Note. 

Schools for the gratuitous instruction of poor 
children can be traced back,” says Barnard, “to the 
early days of the Christian Church. Wherever a 
missionary station was set up. or a bishop's residence 
or seat was fixed, there gradually grew up a large 
ecclesiastical establishment, in which were concen- 
trated the means of hospitality for all the clergy, and 
all the humanizing influences of learning and religion 
for the diocese or district.” Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cation. Kiddle. Article : Public Schools. 
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afforded and enjoyed the rare privi- 
lege of being within everybody’s 
reach. Venerable Bede himself as- 
sures us that in some quarters so 
great was the zeal for the diffusion of 
learning that the students were not 
only provided with instruction with- 
out charge, but were even supplied, 
during their stay in the monasteries, 
with food and books gratis . Had 
this liberal spirit survived the vicissi- 
tudes of subsequent years, had the 
practice of free education, begun so 
early and pursued with such notable 
success for so many generations, re- 
mained in vogue, there would, in all 
probability, have been no call for the 
introduction of the Jesuit system 
into the world. But such was not 
the case. With the rise and rapid 
multiplication of the universities 
minor educational institutions, claus- 
tral, cathedral or otherwise, were 
gradually overshadowed and disap- 
peared, absorbed into a broader and 
more pregnant condition of affairs. 
Learned centres like Paris, Bologna, 
Salamanca and Padua, henceforth 
became the intellectual magnets 
toward which young and old, in quest 
of knowledge, naturally and neces- 
sarily gravitated. Even the monks 
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themselves, wrought upon by the 
spirit of the hour, left their cloisters 
for a spell and trooped after their 
disciples to seek in the shadow of the 
new institutions that broader and 
broadening culture which was no- 
where else to be acquired, and in 
which they recognized the harbinger 
of a coming dawn. From the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century was emphati- 
cally a transitional period, character- 
ized as a consequence by the pecul- 
iarities ever incident upon change 
and revolution. It had its commend- 
able features, of course, and its bad 
qualities ; its advantages and its dis- 
advantages. Intellectual facilities 
were vastly improved, but at the 
same time education ceased to be 
free as it had been in the claustral 
and cathedral schools where no teach- 
ers had to be paid, nor expensive 
manuscripts to be purchased. The 
moral atmosphere, moreover, lost 
much and eventually all of that 
healthful purity which had distin- 
guished it in the less pretentious ed- 
ucational institutions of generations 
previous. When Ignatius came upon 
the scene in the sixteenth century 
and found himself mingled with the 
turbulent and eager throng of thou- 
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sands surging in and out of the halls 
of the Paris University, such was the 
situation by which he was con- 
fronted. A close student of the 
philosophy of life, as written between 
the lines of human circumstance, he 
was not slow in detecting the essen- 
tial flaws in the educational system 
as he saw it in active operation before 
him. It suggested a problem which 
he felt called upon to solve — a condi- 
tion of things which he would strive 
to remedy at any and every cost. 
After long deliberation, his plan of 
reform resolved itself into an educa- 
tional scheme which, while compe- 
tent to supply the intellectual outfit 
of a university curriculum, would not 
fail to supplement it by what he 
deemed to be two all-important requis- 
ities. These were, first : to render 
/education free, and next, to safe- 
^ guard it from the moral contamina- 
I tion to which medieval university life 
\ was so wantonly exposed. For the 
purpose of accomplishing the former 
of these two designs he assembled 
around him a body of co-laborers. A 
society of educators was organized. 
Thev pledged themselves to give ed- 
" ucation gratis . Once sufficient foun- 
dations, made by an original grant 
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from municipality or wealthy person- 
age, had been provided for the mainte- 
nance of their colleges and their own 
individual support, nothing was 
asked or accepted from the students 
by way of tuition. “ No obligations 
or conditions/ * wrote Ignatius in his 
Constitutions, “are to be admitted 
that would impair the integrity of 
our principle, which is : To give 
gratuitously what we have received 
gratis Z’ 1 This object was all the 
more readily attainable as they were 
vowed to poverty which reduced 
their personal necessities to a mini- 
mum and enabled them to operate 
their institutions upon a compara- 
tively economic basis. How econom- 
ically, is evinced by more than one 
well authenticated fact in their his- 
tory. As might have been expected 
this revival of free education was 
welcomed in some quarters, and vio- 
lently assailed in others. The people 
at large hailed it as a forward move- 
ment and a relief. Hitherto de- 
barred, for want of means, from all 
participation in the advantages of a 
university course, the humblest now 
saw a way opened to them in another 
direction leading up to the same if 

(i) Constit. Soc. Jcsu, pars IV. c. VII. No. 3. 
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not greater results, and all for less 
than the price of a song. As a con- 
sequence, we find them crowding the 
schools of the Jesuits wherever and 
whenever opened. In such numbers 
in fact did they come that we can but 
marvel, as every historian has mar- 
velled, at the phenomenal rapidity 
with which the schools of the Order 
multiplied. On the other hand 
wealthy patrons, recognizing the dis- 
interestedness with which the new 
teachers gave themselves to their 
chosen work, and the comprehensive 
and beneficial nature of the work it- 
self, were not slow in coming forward 
with numerous and munificent en- 
dowments. So much so, that in 
1750, somewhat over two centuries 
from its foundation, the Order pos- 
sessed 769 educational institutions, of 
which 157 were Normal Schools for 
the education and training of future 
professors, and the rest Colleges and 
Universities. 1 The number of stu- 
dents attendant upon Jesuit instruc- 
tion varied, of course, with the cir- 

(1) “In 1550 the first Jesuit school was opened in 
Germany. In 1700 the Order possessed 612 Colleges, 
157 Normal Schools, 59 Novitiates, 340 residences, 
200 missions, 20 professed homes, and 24 universities. 
The College of Clermont had 3000 students in 1605.” 
Encycl. Brittan. (new) p. 589. Art. Education. Vol. 
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cumstances of time and place. Al- 
lowing, however, for an average 
attendance of 300 in each college, 
which is putting it exceedingly low 
in the majority of cases and exagger- 
ating it in none, we have in 1710, for 
instance, 11 a sum total of more than 
200,000 students in the collegiate 
and university grades, all being 
formed, at a given date, under one 
system of studies and government, 
intellectual and moral.” 1 Quite a 
creditable showing, truly, when we 
bear in mind the age of the Society 
and the tremendous antagonism de- 
veloped in certain quarters against 
it, which vainly sought to defeat its 
purpose and cripple its progress at 
every turn. The people rejoiced. 
Not so the universities. They looked 
askance upon the new departure and 
were sorely grieved at the increasing 
popularity and prosperity of the ob- 
noxious new-comers. 2 Their intru- 



(1) Loyola and the Educational System of the 
Jesuits. By Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J. Scribner’s, 
1892, p. 74. 

cf. etiam Ratio Studiorum et Institutiones Scholas- 
ticae Societatis Jesu. By G. M. Pachtler, S.J. 3 
vols. Berlin. A. Hoffman & Co. passim, 

(2) “A peine la Compagnie de J6sus,” says 
d’Alembert, “ commengait-elle & se montrer en 
France, qu’elle essaya des difficulty sans nombre 
pour s’y fitablir. Les University surtout firent les 
plus grands efforts pour ^carter ces nouveaux venus. 
Les ^suites s’annon^aient pour enseigner gratuite 
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sion meant, so it was apprehended, 
for many a professor in said institu- 
tions fewer pupils and smaller per- 
quisites in future. They felt that 
they now had rivals in the field with 
whom they would have to shiver 
many a lance in the lists if they would 
not be outstripped in general esteem 
and possibly be deprived of the Chairs 
they occupied. This spirit of es- 
trangement, which so soon degene- 
rated into open hostility on the part 
of the universities, met the Society 
at its very inception and dogged it 
bitterly throughout its checquered 
and memorable career ; until, at last, 
it was afforded the grim satisfaction 
of mingling its crucifige in dismal 
concert with those of the Jansen ists 
and infidels of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when they demanded so vocif- 
erously, and obtained the temporary 
overthrow of the Order. The Jesuits 
gave education, higher and second- 
ary, to all free ; and this, we take it, 



ment; ils comptaient d6j& parmi eux des homines 
savants et c6l£bres, supgrieurs peut-6tre & ceux dont 
les university pouvaient se glorifier; l’intgrdt et la 
vanit€ pouvaient done suflire & leurs adversaires 
pour chercher de les exclure. On se rappelle les 
contradictions semblables que les ordres mendiants 
essuyfcrent de ces mSmes university quand ils vou- 
lurent s’y introduire; contradictions fondles & peu 
pry sur les m6mes motifs." Destruction des 
jyuites en France, p. 19. 
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was the first provision in the new 
system which made it popular. In 
this assertion we are supported by 
various authorities of note, Catholic 
and non-Catholic. To cite two of 
the latter. Apropos of the point, Leo- 
pold Ranke writes : ‘ ‘ Whenever a 

prince or a city had founded one of 
their colleges, no person needed 
further to incur expense for the edu- 
cation of his children. They were 
expressly forbidden to ask or accept 
remuneration or reward. As were 
their sermons and Masses, so were 
their instructions altogether gratui- 
tous. * * * * As men are 

constituted, this of itself must have 
aided to make the Jesuits popular, the 
more so as they taught with great 
ability and equal zeal .” 1 An opinion 
with which Hallam is perfectly in 
accord. He says : ‘ ‘ They taught 

gratuitously, which threw, however 
unreasonably, a sort of discredit upon 
salaried professors ; it was found that/ 
boys learned more from them in six 
months than in two years under other 
masters ; and probably for both these 
reasons, even Protestants sometimes 
withdrew their children from the or- 



(i) History of the Papacy. Vol. I. B. V. § 3. 




dinary gymnasia and placed them in 
Jeg^ jt Coll eges. 991 

We have mentioned Normal 
f Schools . In the facilities which they 
afforded and the recuperative 
strength which they implied, we rec- 
ognize another cause for the popular- 
ity of the Jesuit Schools as also a 
partial explanation of the “great 
ability 99 with which as Ranke affirms 
they were conducted. As every 
reader of Jesuit history knows, one 
of the first provisions made by Igna- 
tius — a provision that was enlarged 
upon and perfected in later years-was 
for the thorough education of the 
members of his Order with a- vi e w -t o ■ 
the lec tu r e -ha ll or cl a ss -ro o m -. It was a 
principal object of solicitude with him 
at all times. They were to be edu- 
j — cators. Such was their profession. 

They should therefore be abundantly 
^ fitted out by varied intellectual 
equipment for the discharge of aca- 
demic duties in any and every field 
of pedagogical exercise to which 
they might afterwards be assigned. 
He well knew that the development 
of youthful character, tbe reputation 
of his institutions, and their success 

(i) Introduction to the Literature of Europe. Vol. 

I, p. 256. 
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or failure at the last depended in the 
main, if not wholly, upon the ante- 
cedent qualifications of the masters 
in charge. In harmony with this 
idea the second General Assembly, 
held nine years after his death, laid 
it down as an all-important require- 
ment that in every Province of the 
Order, where feasible, schools for the 
exclusive education of the younger 
members of the Society should be 
erected. In them, as far as means 
and other circumstances would allow, 
every accommodation was to be af- 
forded for complete literary and 
scientific development ; and only 
when that development had been at- 
tained and proven by a series of 
searching examinations was the Jesuit 
aspirant to attempt to introduce others 
to the charms of literature or lead 



them through the intricacies of ab- 
struse speculations. The provisions 
were still ampler. There were em- 
bodied in the Constitution as part of 
its elaborate framework, detailed 
regulations both as regards the edu- 
cation of the members themselves, and 
also the manner in which they were 



to im part their knowledge to others. 
In the educational scheme of the Or- 
der, or Ratio Studiorum , as it is usu- 
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ally called, the entire training process 
is fully and distinctly mapped out. 

It may not prove uninteresting as it 
certainly will not be irrelevant, to 
enumerate a few of its salient fea- 
tures. Limiting our inquiry at 
present to intellectual cultivation, it 
is needless to say that preparation 
for the _ class-room involves two 
things-^-a thorough knowledge of tET" 
matter fix be communicated, with 
ease and dexterity in the art of its 
presentation. Accordingly, we find 
in the system .every provision mad e^ 

- for the attainment >of these two' ol>~ 
jects. 

As regards the studies to be 
undertaken by the future professor, 
we may consider them divided into 
what, for convenience sake, we may 
designate as lower and higher, in - 
feriora et superior a. A. The former 
embrace a thorough study of Gram- 
mar, Humanities and Rhetoric cov- 
ering a period of two and, if need be, 
three years. The languages culti- 
vated are the Latin, Greek and 
vernacular, and they are to be pur- 
sued not cursorily, not narrowly, but 
with all the zest and breadth expected 
of men destined to become profes- 
sional adepts. There were a num* 
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ber of reasons for the paramount 
value which Ignatius and his early 
associates set upon classical learning, 
and the zeal with which they desired 
it to be cultivated by all their follow- 
ers. They lived in a classical age. 
Latin was the vehicle of scientific 
thought the world over. Success, 
therefore, in any department or di- 
rection presupposed acquaintance 
with it. Besides, it was the lan- 
guage of the Church. Her ritual 
and theology, the decrees of her 
Councils, her every official utterance, 
the incomparable writings of so many 
of her Doctors and Fathers were 
couched in it, and must forever re- 
main buried treasures to any one un- 
familiar with its secrets. Both it 
and the Greek had been developed 
for centuries far beyond any other, 
and were, by consequence, distin- 
guished by a philological exactness 
and flexibility of structure to which 
no other language could lay equal 
claim. Add to all this the perma- 
nent advantages to be derived from 
the diligent conning of works, Latin 
or Greek, which represent the bloom 
and blossom of literary excellence, 
and hold in rich deposit, unto all 
times, whatever is loftiest and most 
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desirable in human thought. Profi- 
ciency in the vernacular was in like 
manner to be sought after. They 
believed that apples of gold should 
be served upon plates of silver, and 
that it defeats, partially, if not alto- 
gether, the efficacy of ideas to trick 
them out in the homespun toggery of 
every-day parlance. Perhaps it was 
a failing of their time, as it is of 
ours, with some, to amass knowledge 
the while they neglect the all-import- 
ant medium of its communication. 
The results are disastrous. Thoughts 
otherwise prolific and operative are 
thus hampered by the language in 
which they are clad — language far 
more suggestive of “ English as She 
is spoke’ ’ than of the Addison- 
ian purity of the Elizabethan age. 
B. The latter , or superior a, embrace a 
full course of Philosophy, Theology, 
Physical Science, and Mathematics. 
Whatever cognate studies are found 
available for the complete elucidation 
of the main branches are likewise put 
under contribution. Scripture, Canon 
Law, Hebrew, Oriental Languages, 
and Ecclesiastical History enter as 
integral parts into the theological 
curriculum, as Geology, Astronomy, 
Chemistry and Mechanics do into the 
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philosophical. Seven years, with 
four hours of lecture a day, are al- 
lowed for this course which may be 
and is, at times, extended to nine or 
ten in behalf of those whose intellec- 
tual qualifications would seem to 
warrant their being given advanced 
facilities for improvement. Each / 
year closes with an examination upon 
the matter traversed, its length and 
stringency increasing as the student 
advances. By way of finish to th& / 
entire proceeding a thorough exami- 
nation covering the field of seven 
years is required. The candidate's 
future grade in the Order as well as 
his general availability for the peda- 
gogical work of the Society are to be 
determined by the greater or less 
success with which he runs this 
gauntlet through seven years of 
stress and difficulty. The prepara- 
tory life of the young Jesuit is there- 
fore briefly told. From the moment 
of his entrance the current of his 
thoughts and energies and aspira- 
tions is made to set in the direction 
of the class-room where he is one day 
to dispense the fruits of his present 
gamering. He is required before 
admission to have finished at least 
his Rhetoric or what is known as 




Junior Class in our modern under- 
graduate courses. His literary stu- 
dies in the Order are consequently 
something of a repetition, but not 
altogether so. He now attacks his 
classics like a man, with a definite 
aim in life, and with capacities suffi- 
ciently enlarged to enable him to 
compass the depth and breadth of 
subjects with a penetration and full- 
ness of which he was incapable as a 
mere youth. The cultivation of 
style iii the three languages; the 
gauging of authors to be read, mem- 
orized and estimated ; the manner of 
analysing and imitating them skill- 
fully — these are the constant objects 
of his striving during this period of 
literary formation. Aided by ma- 
turing years and the hourly super- 
vision and direction of experienced 
Masters in literature, and building 
up upon a closely knit system, his 
literary instincts and appreciations 
are elevated and widened, his tastes 
multiplied, his judgments strength- 
ened, the channel of his thoughts 
deepened, and it only remains to 
systematize his ideas by giving them 
a scientific trend and basis. For this 
purpose, after graduation in Letters 
and before he enters upon his Re - 
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gency or Professorship, he is put to 
his philosophy. During the three 
years devoted to it, he covers the 
entire field of mental and moral Phi- 
losophy. Physics, Chemistry and 
Mathematics, with Astronomy and 
Geology enter as intercalar branches. 
Except in the case of Natural Sci- 
ences, the lectures, repetitions and 
text-books are all in the Latin lan- 
guage. The peculiar genius of the 
Latin, coupled with its uncommon 
fertility and pliability, renders it a 
most effective instrument with which 
to bandy metaphysical niceties. The 
System of philosophy adhered to, 
though all are closely scrutinized, is 
the Scholastic System; which means, 
of course, Aristotle as a basis, purged 
of his pagan dross in the alembic of 
Christian interpretation. Collateral 
branches are not treated as isolated 
studies. All knowledge is kin, and 
it is deemed of vital importance never 
to overlook the fact. Hence the 
ramifications and interlacings of 
thought, be they ever so countless 
and delicate, are assiduously traced 
and pointed out. Where Metaphys- 
ics trench upon Natural Science, or 
vice versa, due regard is paid to the 
claims of each, and the law of subor- 
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dination is promptly asserted and 
vindicated. Naturally enough ; for 
how diverse soever its manifesta- 
tions, truth, in its last analysis, is 
essentially one and self-consistent, 
and the concrete fact, rightly inter- 
preted, can never be found at va- 
riance with the abstract principle. 
This is a cardinal tenet of the method 
— a method all the more valuable in 
an age which tabooes the philosophy 
of the Schoolmen as a tangled web of 
medieval extravagances long since 
swept away by the irresistible force 
of inductive processes of which it is 
really the substructure and prop. 
During these years consecrated to 
science, literary pursuits are inter- 
rupted but not wholly neglected. 
Latin and the vernacular, of course, 
come in for a large share of daily 
attention, while an occasional dip of 
at least one hour every week into 
Hesiod or Homer, the translation of 
an ode of Anacreon or a chorus from 
Euripides amply suffices to keep the 
student’s appetite for Greek ameni- 
ties always keenly whetted. 

Philosophy ended, his term of 
Regency in one of the numerous Col- 
leges of the Order begins. It lasts 
for five years. Not having com- 
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pleted his Studia Superiora , his 
teaching during this time is confined 
to the lower forms. Theory is now 
reduced to practice. Oun-quondam 
pupil becomes a Master. ) Begi nning 
at the lowest rung of the ladder, he 
ascends with his scholars from class 
to class; and, as he does so, grounds 
himself still further in his art by 
constant application to the matter in 
hand — supplementing the strictly 
pedagogical portion of his work, as 
he is required to do, by a liberal 
course of private reading suitable to 
his avocation and upon the lines of 
previous study. Discimus docendo . 
At the age of twenty-nine or thirty 
we meet him again, resuming his 
higher studies, no longer with a view 
of teaching merely grammar and 
belles-lettres, but in order to qualify 
himself to fill with eminence a chair 
of Scripture, Theology or other 
science in a university curriculum. 
Four and perhaps six years are ex- 
pended upon this portion of his task. 
As in philosophy, so now upon a 
higher plane and in another atmos- 
phere the problems of life are to be 
sifted; the numberless controversies 
that strew the pages of dogmatic and 
Patristic theology are to be faced, 
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and, without a doubt, the vexed 
questions with which his exegetical 
studies in particular are rife make 
constant and heavy demands upon 
his time and talent. That time and 
talent, however, are willingly de- 
voted. When his Course is at last 
finished, he enters for a searching 
examination in what may be called 
the work of a lifetime. Success enti- 
tles him to the Doctorate, though no 
degrees are worn by members of the 
Society. He returns to the Colleges 
and for the rest of his days holds 
himself in readiness for the discharge 
of any pedagogical work, high or 
low, which may chance to be im- 
posed upon him. Throughout there 
is nothing eclectic. All is of the 
strictest obligation, and, saving una- 
voidable exceptions, every member 
is put through the same mill. 

^To heap up knowledge is one 
thing; to understand how to commu- 
nicate it to others in a school-room is 
a. widely different affair, though 
equally to be cared for in any Normal 
System worthy of the name. It has 
not been forgotten in the Jesuit 
method. On the contrary, it has 
been provided for variously. In one 
sense it may be said that a young 




(f TJNlVT/n'- ’-T : 

UFO g^ 

Jesuit’s entire course of studies is an 
uninterrupted lesson in the art of 
teaching. The branches which he 
studies are the same he will have to 
expound to the world. He sees in 
every day’s lecture how the subject 
is to be handled. Its treatment by 
his professor is full of suggestiveness 
to him of the manner in which he 
himself will be expected to deal with 
it later on.) Let us illustrate this by 
an example from the department of 
literature. An oration of Cicero, we 
may suppose, or an extract from 
Herodotus is up for consideration. 
Conformably with the requirements 
of the Ratio , the professor must not 
quit the subject until he has analyzed 
it thoroughly and satisfied himself 
that his pupils have grasped his 
analysis in all its length and breadth. 
To insure this result the more effec- 
tually, they are required to jot down 
for future reference whatever is of 
special value or most apt to slip their 
memories. Every word of importance 
is examined separately. Its deriva- 
tion, composition, shade of meaning 
in different connections, present 
grammatical bearings and whole in- 
fluence upon the sentence, perhaps 
upon the entire speech or chapter, 
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are diligently canvassed and ex- 
plained. Each sentence is closely 
scrutinized. Its classification, parts, 
syntactical structure, regular and 
irregular features, its strength or 
weakness, cohesiveness or looseness 
in the context, with a running com- 
mentary upon its value as a bit of 
style are all given, to be afterwards 
studied, repeated, and committed to 
writing if need be. The rhetorical 
character of the subject is then passed 
in review. Its excellences and de- 
fects are shown. In what it is 
deserving of imitation and how one 
is to proceed in an attempt to imi- 
tate it are minutely detailed. Finally, 
whatever pertains to erudition is dis- 
cussed at length. Mythological, bio- 
graphical, historical and geographical 
references are noted and explained. 
A sketch of the life and character of 
the author with an account of the 
part played by the work itself in the 
march of literary development are 
furnished. Its worth as compared 
or contrasted with other productions 
of the same author or with the works 
of other writers in the same field is 
dwelt upon. This analytical study 
of the subject made by the professor 
in the presence of his pupils 
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and carefully observed by them, 
marks distinctly the lines upon 
which they are, later on, to develop 
subjects for themselves, as well as the 
manner in which they are to present 
them to their own scholars. Besides, 
there is nothing disorderly or change- 
ful in the analysis itself. The method 
is one and the work of each succeed- 
ing day is uniform with that of the 
preceding, so that the pupil nolens 
volens is bound, by dint of sheer 
repetition if not otherwise, eventually 
to apprehend the process and make 
it his own in practice. With such a 
plan as this pursued in the study of 
Tatin, Greek and the vernacular, and 
that every day and all day, the young 
Jesuit is forced into an atmosphere 
of pedagogical experience, and de- 
velops into a pedagogue almost with- 
out knowing it — so practical, so sys- 
tematic, so continuous, so well con- 
structed with reference to the end at 
which it aims is the educational sys- 
tem upon which he is brought up. 

(Nor is this all. Entrusted to the 
guidance of professional teachers and 
studying to become a teacher him- 
self, his preceptors were recreant to 
their duty, did they not avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to give his 
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studies their intended bearing, and to 
imbue him with all the principles 
needful for self-guidance in after 
years. Accordingly, no occasion is 
lost of pointing out to him, now at 
length, again incidentally, how he is 
to open up a subject ; how he is to 
impart an idea ; what process must 
be followed in its evolution to make 
it the more seizable by others ; what 
illustrations may be adduced to throw 
light into its dark comers ; how ser- 
viceable it may become as an element 
in the formation of mind and heart 
and character when properly under- 
stood ; what are its resources, theo- 
retical or practical, when probed to 
its bottom ; what books it would be 
well to suggest to students after- 
wards with a view to its complete 
development and the acquisition of 
that erudition upon the subject nec- 
essary’’ for intellectual prominence. 
Every occasion is utilized to remind 
him not only of the importance but 
also of the sacredness and eternal 
responsibility of his vocation as a 
teacher, of the manner in which he 
should comport himself, and of the 
zeal and skill he is to exercise in 
manipulating the delicate suscepti- 
bilities of youth in order to the for- 
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mation of perfect manhood. To in- 
sure results yet more and give un- 
mistakable evidence of the same, it 
has been ordained that those about 
to begin their Regency should, for 
three or four months before they enter 
the class-room, be taken in charge pri- 
vately by some experienced master 
and thoroughly drilled. Assuming 
the role of teacher by anticipation, 
they are to interrogate, explain, cor- 
rect and dictate, while their critical 
elders ply them with questions and 
difficulties and resort to countless 
means of testing their pedagogical 
metal. The exercise is to be a daily 
one and continued for not less than 
an hour. As is evident, its object is 
to bring to light in due season not 
only the student’s good qualities as 
a teacher, but likewise his defects so 
that they may be eliminated in time 
and not be intruded upon the school- 
room to the detriment of scholars 
and professors alike. Further meas- 
ures of security are shown in the 
rules laid down for the General 
Supervisor of studies or Head Master 
in each college. Possessed of a wider 
range or acquaintance with matters 
collegiate, he is instructed to bring 
his knowledge and experience to bear 
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upon the formation and proper direc- 
tion of every member of his Faculty. 
Allowing for originality and individ- 
ual traits, which he is always to do, 
he is, nevertheless, to see that the 
prescriptions of the Ratio are strictly 
carried out ; that uniformity of 
method be observed ; that nothing 
foreign be admitted that could disin- 
tegrate the System or render it in the 
least abortive ; that every teacher is 
at his post and does his duty, not as 
an independent unit but as part of a 
concordant whole. To be certain 
that the Masters have understood and 
are observing the rules laid down for 
them, he is to visit their class-rooms 
frequently, hear them teach, question 
the pupils in person, note their pro- 
gress, and afterwards furnish such 
help and give such advice to the 
teacher as he may deem called for 
by the exigencies of the case. His 
counsel is to be heeded by the young 
professor. So important, in fact, is 
tractability considered in the matter, 
that persistent unwillingness to obey 
and be guided would expose the of- 
fender to permanent forfeiture of 
position. In a Normal System so 
elaborate in point of fact, but whose 
dimmest outlines only we have been 




able to trace, we recognize the source 
of two great advantages accruing to 
the Jesuit method. First of all, it 
><awakened public confidence. Par- 
ents were satisfied that their children 
were not being practiced upon by 
incompetent tyros, but were being 
brought up at the hands of trainee! 
adepts. Besides, it was an invalua- 
ble element of strength resident in 
the Society itself, and bespoke a re- 
cuperative and recruiting power 
which could not but insure a health- 
ful and permanent educational 
growth. It was the mainspring of 
vitality within and the most certain 
guarantee of efficiency without. 
“ As all the members were thus 
trained as practical teachers, the Or- 
der was, soon after its foundation, 
enabled, wherever a favorable oppor- 
tunity offered, to call into existence 
an astonishing number of literary 
institutions .” 1 

III. A consideration of the Nor- 
mal Schools in vogue in the Society 
naturally introduces us to an exam- 
ination of the System itself upon 
which the colleges were operated. 
To it, in the third place, we believe 
much of the Order’s prosperity was 

(i) Encyclopedia of Education. Kiddle. P. 49a. 
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due, as it was an evident improve- 
ment upon anything that had 
previously existed. Until the appear- 
ance of the Ratio the essential fault 
in education had been that it lacked 
organization. Between elements and 
the higher branches there was a gap, 
not to mention the deficiencies in 
elements themselves. No complete, 
systematic provision had been made 
for literature, and whatever was 
accomplished in that line had to be 
largely a matter of private industry 
on the part of the student. A pupil’s 
sole ambition, in consequence, was to 
hurry through grammar and, having 
acquired a working facility in the use 
of the Latin language, to plunge into 
logic and devote the rest of his time 
to the cultivation of metaphysical 
abstractions. Ignatius recognized 
the weakness and danger of such a 
procedure and sought to remedy it 
by organizing studies in his colleges 
upon a more connected and rational 
basis. So important, in fact, did he 
rate thoroughness in literature that 
he expressly insisted that none be 
allowed to pass to their higher studies' 
until they had first proved that 
they had attained the requisite com- 
petency. His ideas upon the sub- 
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ject were reinforced by others after 
him until, finally, they assumed defi- 
nite and expanded shape in the Ratio 
which may be called the first orga- 
nized Christian system of studies on 
record. 1 Before the time of Comenius 
(1592) “the Jesuits alone,” says 
Quick, “had had a complete educa- 
tional course planned out, and had 
pursued a uniform method in carry- 
ing this plan through.” 2 This organ- 

(1) “ Ce programme d’Etudes (Ratio) fut imprim6 
plus d’un sidcle avant la method? de Thomnssin (1672) 
pour l*s Colleges des Oratoriens, un si&cle et demi 
avant le Traite des fitudes Monastiques de Mabillon 
(1691) & 1 usage des B£n6dictins, et pr£s de deux 
stecles avant le Traite des Etudes de Rollin (1740) 
pour l’Universitg.” Rochemonteix. , Le College 
Henri IV. Vol. 2, p. 2. 

(2) Educational Reformers. By R. H. Quick, 
M A., Trinity College, Cambridge. P. 62. First 
Edition. “ The most valuable history of education 
in our mother tongue.” — Educational Review, Vol I, 
p. 69. Again he observes, “In this particular (that, 
namely, of organized studies) the Jesuit schools con- 
trasted strongly with their rivals of old, as indeed 
with the ordinary schools of the present day. The 
Head Master, who is to the modern English school 
what the General, Provincial, Rector, Prefect of 
Studies and Ratio Studiorum combined were to a 
school of the Jesuits, has perhaps no standard in 
view up to which the boy should have been brought 
when his school course is complete \ The Masters 
of form teach just those portions of their subject in 
which they themselves are interested, in any way 
that occurs to them, with by no means uniform suc- 
cess ; so that when two forms are examined with the 
same examination papers, it is no very uncommon 
occurrence for the lower to be found superior to the 
higher. It is, perhaps, to be expected that a course 
in which uniform method tends to a definite goal 
would, on the whole, be more successful than one in 
which a boy has to accustom him- elf by turns to half 
a dozen different methods, invented at haphazard by 
individual Masters with different aims in view, if 
indeed they have any aims at all.” Ibid. p. 15. 
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ization of studies necessitated a 
supplementary measure of no less 
importance which calls for at least a 
passing notice. To operate their 
system with anything like effect, 
they needed a full course of graded 
text-books, and these accordingly 
they set to writing and editing, as 
soon as possible, for their own con- 
venience as a very desirable substitute 
for what Hallam is pleased to stig- 
matize, when speaking upon the sub- 
ject, “ as the barbarous school books 
then in use .” 1 The Jesuit school 
system is simple enough. Presup- 
posing elements, the entire curricu- 
lum of lower studies is divided into 
the Course of Grammar consisting of 
thre’e or four years, and that of liter- 
ature made up of two. Students are 
first to be drilled thoroughly in the 
sense and practice of grammar until 
sufficient familiarity with Authors 
has been acquired to enable them to 
speak and write correctly. The 
Course of literature then follows. 
Though generally finished in two 
years, strictly speaking it is to have 
no defined limits of duration, but is 
to be prolonged until the pupils 
have compassed the end aimed 

(i) loc. cii. 
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at, which is ease and elegance 
in composition with a general 
survey of the whole field of Polite 
Letters. The means adopted by the 
Ratio to render the teaching in the 
various classes practically as well as 
theoretically beneficial are numerous 
and original. Foremost amongst 
them are what are technically known 
as the preelection repetition exercitatio y 
concertatio and the argumentum scri- 
bendi. A word upon each. The 
prceleciio is a preliminary explanation 
of the precepts in grammar and the 
extract in the author assigned for the 
next day’s lesson. In it the signifi- 
cance and force and present applica- 
tion of rules are to be hinted at; and, 
if it be a question of rhetoric instead 
of grammar, the student should have 
pointed out to him, in a general way, 
the direction his analysis should take 
if it would open up the passage in all 
its latent wealth of thought and ex- 
pression. Such an exercise prepares 
the way for the more intelligent 
grasp of the lesson by clearing up 
doubts and difficulties, to the stu- 
dent, perhaps, altogether insur- 
mountable if left to his own unaided 
resources. Thus toil and oil are both 
saved. Repetition as the word indi- 
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cates, consists in reviewing the mat- 
ter seen in order to impress it still 
more indelibly upon the youthful 
mind. It proceeds upon the suppo- 
sition that it is better to see little and 
see it well than to cover a great deal 
and do it skimpingly. With lan- 
guage, as with all else, where the 
foundation laid is deep and firm, 
there is nothing to be feared for the 
superstructure to be erected. This 
repetition is threefold. Each day 
the explanation of the lessons given 
the preceding day is to be repeated. 
On Saturdays, the work of the entire 
week, in all the branches, is re- 
hearsed synoptically. Upon the 
opening of each year the matter seen 
the preceding year is briefly reviewed 
in order to refresh the memories of 
the students upon subjects all im- 
portant in the Course, and which 
presumably are beginning to grow 
dim if they have not been already 
obliterated from the mind. Such 
continual repetitions besides insuring 
the knowledge acquired, keep the 
teacher always in touch with the 
actual condition of each pupil, ena- 
bling him to detect at every stage of 
the proceedings what the weakness 
and drawbacks are in each individual 
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case ; to what quarter a stimulus is 
to be applied; and what should be its 
nature and extent. The Exercitatio 
is a written exercise done in the 
school -room by each pupil and under 
the immediate supervision of the 
Master. Besides serving as a relief 
from the tedium of ordinary routine, 
it awakens interest by reason of the 
greater mental concentration to 
which it gives rise, and habituates a 
youth to the necessary practice of 
marshalling and managing his own 
ideas. The Concertatio differs from 
it in being oral and performed either 
in the class-room or upon a stage 
publicly. Both are in a measure 
forms of repetitio , but are possessed 
of features which call for a still 
larger display of originality, precis- 
ion and finish. These class tourna- 
ments, or concertationes , occur be- 
tween boys of different classes, or 
those of the same class drawn up in 
imaginary battle array, in opposing 
“camps/* and seeking to rout one 
another in recitations and bear off 
the honors at stake for their “side.” 
As a play upon the ambition of 
youth, few practices have been found 
more useful . 1 The Argumentum 

(j) Educational Reformers, ui supra. Appendix, 
i. Class Matches . 
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scribendi is the outline of a theme or 
composition dictated to the scholars 
and upon which their development 
and elucidation of the matter are to 
be built. As its purpose would indi- 
cate, it is to be diligently prepared 
by the teacher and in every way 
suited to the grade of the class and 
the capacity of the students. Let 
him even aim at elegance, says the 
Ratio , in its construction, making it 
a lively and suggestive reproduction 
of the graceful features of the Auth- 
ors being read in class. Composition 
is held in such high esteem by the 
Ratio that proficiency in it, whatever 
be the language or class, is made the 
touchstone of success and promotion. 
How advantageous this practice is as 
a help thereunto is obvious, since it 
familiarizes the pupil with the double 
use of the analytic and synthetic 
methods of study, and accustoms 
him, even imperceptibly, to habits of 
exact thought, so indispensably need- 
ful for the simplification and co-ordi- 
nation of topics. Later he will do 
the work for himself. At present he 
requires help. Passing from the 
lower to the upper or higher studies, 
those, namely, proper to a university 
curriculum and to which the Society 




is to apply itself more especially, 
there is an easing off, as might well 
be expected, in the methods of pro- 
cedure, if not in the work itself, 
lecturing is substituted for the ex- 
planations customary in the lower 
forms. Repetitions, though retained, 
are adapted to the more advanced 
capacities of the students and the 
higher character of the studies. Phi- 
losophical, theological and other sci- 
entific disputations take the place of 
the exercitatio and concertatio , while 
written dissertations upon the matter 
treated are substituted for the com- 
position work of earlier years. No 
incitement to study other than zeal 
for self-improvement and the iron- 
clad qualifications requisite for grad- 
uation are now deemed necessary. 
Numerous and severe tests are made 
before degrees in any faculty are 
granted, and each student must stand 
or fall by the greater or less diligence 
he may have manifested at his work. 

(a) Throughout the course the 
classes, which are not to contain! 
more than thirty or forty boys, arej 
to be so graded that each will have 
its own maximum and minimum 
amount of matter to be seen, and the 
professor is strictly required to note 
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the fact. Thus there is no cramming, 
no trespassing, no mincing, and hence 
no confusion. A chief function of the 
Head Master of the schools, whether 
high or low, is to see to the observ- 
ance of this point, (b) The method 
of instruction is oral. There is an 
advantage in its being so, as it enables 
teachers the more readily to impress 
upon education those interesting 
features with which nothing but the 
living voice can invest it. Moreover, 
it brings them into nearer contact 
with their pupils, and helps to throw 
into bolder relief and with tangible 
results that paternal relationship 
which should exist between teacher 
and taught. As a feature of educa- 
tion, paternalism was always prized 
by the Jesuits, who looked upon it as 
necessary in practice if one is ever to 
acquire a knowledge of his pupils* 
character, which is, indeed, requisite 
for their proper moulding. It is a 
gratifying sign in the education of 
our day, that it is coming more into 
general favor, and the distance which 
has hitherto separated tutor from 
scholar is being gradually bridged 
over . 1 (c) In the lower courses the 

(i) “ Another reform introduced, but only begun to 
be carried out, is the establishment of a right relation 
between teacher and pupil. They need to come 
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lessons are to be short, as every 
word, phrase and sentence is to be 
analyzed. Thoroughness is sought 
for above all else . 1 That the brighter 
or more diligent may not have idle 
time on their hands, a class of 
‘ ‘ Honors * ’ is provided in each form 
in which special work is done, and 
which only those attend who surpass 
in the ordinary lessons. This device 
enables all to see as much matter as 
their talents warrant, without forcing 
the less gifted to undertake what is 
beyond their reach, (d) The various 
languages are to be studied in their 

nearer to one another. Many of our primary schools 
are about models in this, but in higher forms a great 
gap between teacher ana taught still yawns. They 
ought to approach each other closer in what I may 
call an ethical way, as well as in an intellectual way. 
We need, more than we have as yet done, to get upon 
a level of friendship with our pupils, not standing off 
from them, not looking down upon them. Present 
yourself to your pupils as their guide, friend, adviser, 
elder brother, one who. having the advantage of age 
and longer study, is able to assist them. The in loco 
parentis idea of the teacher’s office is sometimes 
urged as an argument in favor of pedagogical stern- 
ness and severity. Not so. Parental authority itself 
is no longer exercised in the old way How many 
civilized fathers horsewhip their boys nowadays? In 
the lower grades, and, to an extent, in all, authority 
must exist, but it must be kept as much as possible 
in the background. Never coerce a pupil save as a 
last resort.’’ The next steps forward m Education , 
by President Andrews. Brown University; in 
School and College. Vol. I. p. 5. 

(1) “ Stude potius,” says Sacchini, “ ut pauciora 
distincteque percipiant quam obscure atque confuse 
pluribus imbuantur.” Or, as Macaulay puts it; “ It 
will be f >und more nutritious to digest a page than 
to devour a volume.” Essays. Athenian Orators, 
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respective classics rather than in 
grammars, rhetorics and mere com- 
pilations of literary odds and ends. 
Cicero is to be the Latin model all 
through the course, some of his easier 
treatises not being too difficult even 
for beginners when Masters do their 
duty by strict fidelity to the require- 
ments of the daily prcelectio. A very 
important ruling this, we think, and 
one too apt to be overlooked, particu- 
larly in the study of the vernacular. 
Yet, as a matter of indisputable fact, 
to illustrate from our own language, 
there is, as we know, infinitely more 
to be gleaned from a judicious read- 
ing of a single classic, be it a novel 
of Thackeray or Scott, or a poem of 
Tennyson, than can ever be hoped 
for from mere rule and rote begotten 
of dry, uninteresting abstractions. 
Nor do we say this in disparagement 
of precepts, but simply because we 
are persuaded that the major portion 
of a student’s time should be devoted 
to authors as the chief means of im- 
provement, and not to text-books, as 
is too frequently the case, (e) In 
the forms below Rhetoric there are to 
be four or five hours of class a day. 
The order of exercises in the school- 
room is as follows: i. Recitation of 



the lessons given the previous day. 
2. Explanation of the new lesson in 
precepts , of which the student must 
give a brief account to the teacher as 
soon as it is finished. This to rivet 
attention and secure results. 3. 
Correction of the exercises assigned 
the day before, and collected at the 
opening of class. 4. Explanation of 
the new lesson in the Author followed 
immediately by a repetition of the 
same, and preceded by a repetition of 
the prceledio of the day before, (f) 
Various means are resorted to in 
order to quicken the ambition or 
indolence of youth, as the case may 
be. Besides the public displays 
(conceriationes) attended by only a 
limited number of classes, there are 
others at which the entire college, 
Faculty and pupils, is present; and 
others again, occurring several times 
a year, at which the parents of the 
students and the general public 
assist. The results of competitive 
exercises held in all the classes are 
proclaimed upon these occasions and 
premiums and other distinctions are 
bestowed upon the worthy. Again, 
semi-annual examinations are held in 
all the classes, and the results pub- 
lished and recorded. They determine 
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whether a student’s present attain- 
ments justify his continuance in the 
class ; whether, perhaps, it might 
not be better either to promote him 
in consideration of his rapid progress, 
or lower his grade, because of serious 
deficiency in the preceding term. 
Furthermore, Debating Societies and 
“Academies,” as they are called, are 
organized under the supervision and 
immediate direction of some member 
of the Faculty. They serve as a 
vent for the growing information of 
the youthful mind consequent upon 
private reading and collateral study. 
As they enjoy a certain prestige, 
membership in them is reckoned an 
honor, and bestowed only upon the 
diligent and deserving, (g) Lastly, 
that the teachers themselves may 
always act in concert, monthly and 
daily conferences or meetings are 
provided for, in which a general in- 
terchange of view keeps every one 
posted on the drift of collegiate 
affairs. The System has other de- 
tailed features which would illustrate 
still further to what a minute extent 
the principles of organization have 
been carried out. Such as we have 
given, however, will suffice for pres- 
ent purposes. Speaking upon this 
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subject, Ranke says: “They (the 
Jesuits) began by the closest observ- 
ance of a carefully considered system, 
dividing the schools into classes, and 
pursuing in them a method strictly 
uniform, from the earliest principles 
of learning to the highest degree of 
science . ” 1 “No other school sys- 
tem,” says Quick, “has been built 
up by the united efforts of so many 
astute intellects; no other system has 
met with so great success or attained 
such widespread influence .” 2 

IV. Finally. Perhaps there was 
nothing more conducive to the popu- 
larity enjoyed by the Jesuits as edu- 
cators than the prominence which 
they gave in their system to moral 
restraining? Though we mention it 



(1) Hist, of the Papacy. Vol. I. B. II. 8. 7. He 
says again : “ With them (the Jesuits) all was nicely 
calculated, every movement and action had its defi- 
nite end and aim ; such combination of learning suf- 
ficing to its purpose with unswerving zeal, of studies 
and persuasion, of pomp and asceticism, of widely 
extended influence and unity in the governing prin- 
ciple and intention, has never been witnessed in the 
world before or since.” Ibid. B. V. 8. 3. 

“ The past as well as the present organization ot 
the schools of the Jesuits,” says Barnard, “the 
course of instruction, methods of teaching, and dis- 
cipline, are worthy of profound study by teachers 
and educators who would profit by the experience of 
wise and learned men.” American Journal of Edu- 
cation. Vol. V. p. 215. Editorial Remark. 

(2) Educational Reformers , ut supra, pg. 20. 

(3) “ They (the Jesuits) paid great attention to the 
moral culture, and formed their pupils to good char- 
acter and correct manners. * * * * From the 
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last, it was nevertheless considered 
by them the supreme element in 
education. The riotous, dissolute 
manner of life which disgraced the 
medieval universities was the bane of 
the day as everybody knows^TSo 
impressed was ’ Ignatius by the dan- 
gers of the situation that he sought 
to provide a check and remedy by 
making the moral training of youth 
the essential object of his Institution. 
He did not fail to mark, nor his fol- 
lowers after him, the radical distinc- 
tion between education and mere 
instruction. Education, as he under- 
stood it, meant the development of 
the whole man, and, therefore, aimed 

Jesuits education received that tone of religion by 
which it has since been marked.’' Ranke. Hist, of 
the Papacy. Vol. I. B. V. §. 3. 

In remarkable contrast with this statement of a . 
non-Catholic, but recognized authority, is the declara- 
tion of Samuel Williams, Ph. D., who has lately writ- 
ten what may be justly styled one of the most ludi- 
crous parodies upon the “ History of Modern Educa- 
tion” that has been floated upon the market for 

J ears. Speaking of the educational work of the 
esuits and without, of course, adducing any proof of' 
his assertions and insinuations, he says : Origi- 

nality or independence of thought was no part of 
their object, nor was it encouraged From the nar- 
rowness of aim and from the alleged lack of deep 
morality based on principle which their system incul- 
cated, sprang the faults with which the education 
they give is charged.” The entire work teems with 
similar shallow absurdities, so bald and unsubstan- 
tiated that they can serve no other purpose than to 
emphasize the utter incompetency or blind fanaticism 
of the author. 

History of Modern Education, by Samuel Williams, 
Ph. D.; C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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primarily at the formation of charac- 
ter as being the most essential part 
of that development. Such a forma- 
tion mere intellectual cultivation 
could never bring about, for the 
obvious reason that it never touches 
the domain of morals except specu- 
latively, and exercises no deter- 
mining influence upon the practice 
and purposes of life. And character, 
he was convinced, without a moral 
substructure, were as inconceivable 
as daylight with the sun blotted from 
the heavens. Accordingly, great as 
might be their zeal for mental im- 
provement, his followers were to be 
infinitely more concerned about the 
formation of the hearts of their pu- 
pils Development of character 
along the lines of a sturdy moral 
growth was to take precedence of 
everything else . 1 And in this wise 

(i) “Speaking succinctly,” says President Andrews, 
“the constituents of a sound education are first, 
character; second, culture; third, critical power, 
including accuracy and also sympathy with all the 
various ages, nationalities and moods of men ; and 
fourth, power to work hard under rule and pressure. 
We see that here mere knowledge is left out of the 
account. It ’S quite incidental and relatively insig 
nificant. Yet this is what most people have been 
wont to regard as the sum and substance of educa- 
tion. * * * * The definition makes character 
part of education and even gives it the first place. 
All reflecting persons are coming to feel that unless 
schooling makes pupils morally better, purer within 
and sweeter, kinder, stronger in outward conduct, it 
is unworthy the name.” Ut supra. How refreshing 
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provision we see the real germ-motive 
of all their energy — the mainspring 
of an activity so restless that to some 
minds, unable to comprehend it, it 
savored of genuine fanaticism. They 
scouted danger and underwent every 
hardship for the privilege of being 
allowed to mould the undeveloped 
mind and heart. The work might 
be difficult; the results in many cases 
scant. The very ones in whose 
interest their zeal was being exer- 
cised might prove callous to the 
efforts being made in their behalf. 
Yet they were never to falter. Nei- 
ther were they to look upon those 
efforts as wholly profitless, so long 
as they succeeded in making their 
pupils better citizens and Christians 
by rooting them still more firmly in 
the love and service of God. With 
this end in view, religion was ever 
kept in the foreground. Its vital 
importance as a factor in education 
wa6 insisted upon whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. Practical instructions 
covering the dogmas of revelation 
were given at stated intervals, thus 
supplying the young mind with the 
logical groundwork of the faith to 

in an age that has gone mad on book learning to 
hear one of our leading educators sounding a note so 
deep and full and true. 
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which it clung, as well as the arms 
with which to meet in successful 
conflict the attacks that would inevi- 
tably be made upon it later. That 
practice might tally with theory, and 
the soul be put in closer touch with 
its Maker than by mere abstract 
speculations, numerous pious exer- 
cises were prescribed which served 
as timely reminders to the students 
of the higher and more arduous work 
which they had in hand, the assimi- 
lation, namely, into the practice of 
daily individual life of the evangeli- 
cal precepts and of the virtues of 
Him of whose character those pre- 
cepts are the living and glorious em- 
bodiment . 1 Daily Mass, prayers at 
the opening and closing of schools, 
the frequentation of the Sacraments, 
and the institution of religious con- 
fraternities to which only students 
who excelled in deportment were 
eligible, all pointed in this direction 
— conspiring to a common result. 
Moreover, the reading of the stu- 
dents was carefully supervised, and 

(i) Nor is the zeal displayed in this matter a thing 
of the past. “ In scholis etiam nostris ” says the late 
General, Very Rev. A. M. Anderledy, in a recent 
encyclical letter to the members of his Order, 
“coelesti huic doctrinae primas dari necesse est. 
mtque ita dari, ut persuasum sit omnibus, vitam ad 
Christi Domini norman exigendam in summa apud 
nos laude poni atque honore.” 





nothing that could dim the lustre of 
youthful innocence was ever allowed 
to reach them. Pagan authors, 
though read in class, were diligently 
expurgated, while much of the cur- 
rent folly masquerading under the 
name of ‘'literature of the day,” was 
kept at a safe and remote distance. 
Add to all which constant and inti- 
mate intercourse, upon the play 
ground as well as in the class-room, 
with men wholly given over to the 
service of God, and we readily per- 
ceive how salutary, how elevating 
must have been the atmosphere in 
which their young lives were to grow 
and prosper. So important a part, 
in fact, was religious training to play 
that the Ratio gives very minute 
instructions to Masters on the care 
they are to take of their pupils, of 
the flawless example they are to set 
them, and of the unalterable patience 
and weariless solicitude they are to 
exercise in dealing with them, ever 
mindful of the sentiment of the poet: 

“Nemo adeo ferns est, ut non mitescere 
possit, 

Si modo culturae patientem commodet 
aurem.” 1 



(i) Horace. Epist. i. V. 39. 
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A religious training characterized 
by so much assiduity and system and 
continued throughout the formative 
period of life must have had, in the 
very nature of things, a telling in- 
fluence, and that influence beneficial 
upon the moral make-up of the stu- 
dents. This is not the place nor do we 
consider it worth the while to examine 
the charge, now quite threadbare, that 
Jesuit influence was morally delet- 
erious. It needs no refutation. It 
was one of the numerous slanders 
perpetrated at the expense of the 
Order by its adversaries in former 
days. The vindictive raciness of 
Pascal, Arnaud and others was en- 
listed to invest it with the charm of 
rare wit and genius. Trumped up 
by vilifiers, like every calumny it 
lived its little day until other and 
better tactics supplanted it in the 
field of upright polemics. A wiser 
than Solomon has said, ‘ ‘by their fruits 
you shall know them,” and a system 
which could give birth to men of the 
princely mould of Francis De Sales, 
Alphonsus Liguori, Tasso, Benedict 
XIV, Bossuet, Leo XIII, and a 
whole army of others has no apology 
to offer for its moral character . 1 If 

(i) Histoire de la Compagnie de J6sus, par Cr6- 
tineau-Joly, Vol. 4, p. 207. 
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in their youth the lives of such men 
had been polluted they could never 
have bequeathed to posterity so many 
memorials of character framed upon 
principles as broad as they are sound. 

% Not every Jesuit pupil, it must be 
confessed, in the three hundred years 
of their history has been a credit to 
his tutors. Neither was it to have 
been expected. But the fault was 
not the Society’s. Even the most 
celebrated of those who played it 
false and perhaps the most pro- 
nounced in his antagonism, the 
famous Voltaire, admits as much, 
and describes in no doubtful terms 
his own estimate of the lives of men 
whose morality and God-fearing 
spirit he could praise while not car- 
ing to imitate them. “ During the 
seven years,” he writes, “ that I 
lived in the house of the Jesuits, 
what did I see amongst them ? The 
most laborious, frugal and regular 
life ; all their hours divided between 
the care they spent on us and the 
exercises of their austere profession. 
I attest the same as thousands of 
others brought up by them, like my- 
self ; not one will be found to con- 
tradict me. Hence I can never cease 
wondering how any one can accuse 
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them of teaching corrupt morality.* 

* * * * £et any one place 

side by side the Provincial Letters and 
the sermons of Father Bourdaloue: he 
will learn in the former the art of 
raillery, the art of presenting things, 
indifferent in themselves, under as- 
pects which make them appear crim- 
inal, the art of insulting with elo- 
quence ; he will learn from Father 
Bourdaloue that of being severe to 
oneself and indulgent to others .” 1 
So spoke Voltaire, and it is only to 
be regretted that a seed so precious 
should have fallen upon a heart so 
irresponsive. 

+ These we think, not to mention 
others of less importance, were the 
principal reasons for the popularity 
and consequent influence enjoyed by 
the Society of Jesus as an educational 
body. They filled a need of the v 
times and it was quite to be expected 
that the Institute of Ignatius should 
have been welcomed as a step in ad- 
vance of the old order of things, and 
as more in harmony with the spirit 
of an age that was gradually break- 
ing with the traditional and narrow 
conservatism of the past. In the 

(i) Lcttre 7 ffcvrier 1746. Tom. VIII. p. 1128. 
Bait. 1817. 
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sunshine of the favor thus vouch- 
safed it, the Order grew rapidly as 
history universally attests ; and that 
its course in future, under similar 
circumstances, would have been 
equally prosperous and speedy there 
was every reason to believe. But 
all this time its enemies had not been 
idle. They had multiplied and com- 
passed it round about. They were 
instant in their demands for its sup- 
pression, and their clamors eventually 
prevailed. One word from the Vicar 
of Christ was all that was needed, 
and, as we know, it was spoken; and 
upon its single utterance' the Society 
of Jesus and its world-wide educa- 
tional influence passed away. But 
in the rulings of a higher destiny the 
fatality was to be of short duration. 
Yet awhile it would reappear clothed 
with its ancient life and vigor and 
prepared once more to resume its 
former work in the field of peda- 
gogics — when the power that smote it 
unto death would bid it wake again. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In this brochure Father Magevney with his wonted 
charm and felicitous style sketches in broad outline 
the beginnings of Christian Education. His refer- 
ences to the illustrious Alexandrian School will, it is 
hoped, excite the desire in many of knowing more 
about that famous institution of Christian learning, 
and stimulate to a deeper study of the greater books 
mentioned. We are pleased to note that the booklet 
is a refutation of the misrepresentations of Hallam. 
By thus exposing another of the false lights of modern 
pedagogical literature, Father Magevney has added 
another link to the chain of pedagogical truth. 

Thb Cathedral Library Association. 
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Christian Education In tbe 
yirst Centuries. 

A. D. 33— A .D. 476. 



I T was upon the summit of Olivet, 
at the moment of his Ascension 
into heaven, that the Saviour of the 
world gave his disciples their com- 
mission to teach all nations : ‘ c Euntes 
docete . 9 ’ Thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit which his words imparted, they 
set forth upon their great work of uni- 
versal civilization and reform. As 
we survey the checkered retrospect 
of the ages that have since elapsed, 
and philosophize upon the marvelous 
transformation which their efforts ef- 
fected, we cannot but be profoundly 
impressed by the vitality of Christian 
truth and its unmistakable mission 
in the life and character and affairs 
of mankind. Like the tiny mustard- 
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seed of which he had once spoken in 
parable, its beginnings were scant 
and literally “ underground” ; but 
in the sunlight of Divine favor and 
watchfulness it soon sprouted into a 
mighty tree, sheltering all the world 
and scattering its benedictions far 
and wide. Wherever intelligent 
minds and responsive hearts were to 
be found, there it was also to be met 
with, pleading for acceptance as 
against the tangled mysticism and 
confused follies of a paganism which 
it was eventually to supplant. In 
Greece, in Britain, in Gaul, in Spain, 
in distant Asia and Africa — every- 
where, in fact, were multitudes of 
Christians whose noble lives and 
deaths bore eloquent testimony to 
the genuineness of the early instruc- 
tion which they had received. So 
rapid was the spread of the new 
teaching ; so tenacious its hold ; so 
redoubtable the fortress behind which 
it was intrenched, that in less than a 
hundred years it had become a prom- 
inent factor in the social and moral, 
and, we may also add, -in the politi- 




cal development and destiny of the 
Empire. “At the commencement 
of the second century,” writes Saint 
Justin, “there is no people among 
whom we do not find believers in 
Jesus Christ.” Such is the univer- 
sally admitted historical fact. And 
as we pause to moralize upon it, we 
naturally ask where and from whom 
did this numerous throng acquire the 
knowledge of those prolific principles 
which had wrought such a wonder- 
ful transformation in their lives, and 
which they were only too glad to 
possess as a substitute for the teach- 
ings of the Academy and the Ly- 
ceum. To the casual observer, noth- 
ing unusual had transpired. The 
great Roman world moved on as be- 
fore. The Caesar sat upon his throne. 
The profane multitudes revelled in 
the bloody spectacles of the amphi- 
theatre. The public marts re-echoed 
to the customary hum of traffic. The 
forum was the scene of competition 
as brisk and sharp as in the days of 
Cicero and Hortensius. Yet despite 
the outward seeming a tremendous 
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change had come over the spirit of 
their wakening no less than of their 
dream. Where, then, were the 
teachers and where the institutions 
at whose hands and within whose 
precincts those athletes of the new 
Gospel were trained ? Writers upon 
the early Christian schools pass over 
in almost absolute silence the first 
half of the first century, assigning 
as their reason for so doing the total 
absence of historical documents. 
While we do not condemn the wis- 
dom of their course when there is 
question of a formal treatise on the 
subject, we do not propose to imitate 
them in our present consideration. 
Dialecticians assure us that it is quite 
logical to reason from known effects 
to the nature of unknown causes; 
and applying the principle to the fact 
of which we have just spoken, that 
is to say, the rapid and widespread 
dissemination of Christian doctrine, 
we arrive at various conclusions not 
less interesting than reliable. 

First, there is no doubt that what- 
ever education was bestowed upon 
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the early Christians was of a purely 
domestic character. ‘ ‘ Every house, ' * 
says Saint Chrysostom, “was a 
church.’ * In the deep seclusion of 
the catacombs, in the privacy of the 
family circle, in some secret and 
commodious retreat upon the grounds 
of a rich patron recently converted to 
the faith, the Christians gathered, 
and there, together, read and prayed, 
while they taught their children the 
elements of sacred knowledge. The 
reason for these precautions was, of 
course, the persecutions to which 
they were constantly exposed in Je- 
rusalem and Antioch, no less than in 
Rome. It was a crime to be a Chris- 
tian, and such as professed Christi- 
anity openly did so at the peril of 
their lives. Even in the heart of 
the earth they were not safe, and 
more than one instance is on record 
of how Jewish vindictiveness and 
Roman savagery tracked them even 
there. Hence the profound reserve 
with which they veiled all their pro- 
ceedings. They wrote and spoke in 
symbols ; and it is not to be won- 
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dered at that their educational meth- 
ods, if we may use the phrase, are as 
little known to us as the other fea- 
tures of their hidden life. Further- 
more, another new and distinctive 
trait of their teaching was that it was 
for all equally . This was a departure 
in the history of education. Until 
the coming of Christ, knowledge had 
been looked upon as the exclusive 
privilege and right of the higher 
classes. And this because it was 
viewed as a matter of State, whose 
principal if not sole object was to 
qualify its possessor for some public 
trust, political, civil, or priestly. 
But with Christ it was quite differ- 
ent. His teaching, no less than his 
redemption, was for every one alike, 
Gentile as well as Jew, bond as well 
as free. Hence the beautiful specta- 
cle that so often presents itself, in 
the scenes of those distant days, of 
the rich and poor, of the noble and 
the plebeian, the master and the serf, 
intermingling in the sweet intimacy 
of children of one and the same 
household. 4 ‘See how they love 
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one another/ * expresses it exactly. 
Baptised at the same font, fed at the 
same table of life, it was under the 
same conditions that they drank of 
the well-spring of wisdom. Saint 
Paul's tender solicitude for the slave 
Onesimus, as pictured in his letter to 
Philemon, is an index of the situa- 
tion as it was in his day and had 
been from the beginning. 

Again, the teaching of the first 
Christians, as far as we know, was 
confined to religious instruction . It 
was in the nature of the case that it 
should have been so. They could 
not without danger to their souls 
as well as their bodies frequent the 
pagan schools of their times. Be- 
sides, it was all important, in view 
of the special difficulties of the situa- 
tion, that they should become thor- 
oughly imbued with the maxims of 
that Gospel of which they were to be 
the first witnesses and exponents. 
By comparison with the delights 
which it afforded, pagan learning 
could have had no charm for them ; 
neither could it have been of any 
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use so long as they had cast their lot 
with a system in virtue of which 
they were ostracized from all human 
society. If, as some will have it, 
their pupils dipped occasionally into 
the works of pagan authors, it could 
only have been as a matter of individ- 
ual and rare experiment, and was 
conducted with all the supervision 
and safeguards which their excep- 
tional zeal and holiness of life would 
naturally suggest. 1 Let us not sup- 
pose, however, that the instruction 
bestowed upon early converts to the 
faith because exclusively religious, 
was at all barren or superficial. Car- 
dinal Hergenrother, in his interest- 
ing work upon “ Primitive Christi- 



i Even as late as the fourth century we find the 
Fathers of the Church antagonizing one another on 
this very point. But the reasons adduced in support 
of the study of pagan authors at that late date could 
have had no force when applied to the opening years 
of the Christian era ; that is to say, as long as the 
persecutions lasted. The time haa not yet come 
when Origen could write to Gregory Thaumaturgus ; 
“ We are permitted when we go out of Egypt to 
carry with us the riches of the Egyptians, wherewith 
to adorn the tabernacle.” The time had not yet 
come when the brilliancy of the Alexandrian school 
and the polemical acumen of its immortal professors 
were to give Christianity a standing never to be 
gainsaid or undone. The Patristic age, too, which 
even Guizot admits to have been the brightest lite- 
rary period since the dawn of religion, was still a 
thing of the remote future. 
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anity," which, as he himself informs 
us, is scarcely more than an excerpt 
from De Rossi's monumental treatise 
on the catacombs, rehearses the 
points of doctrine with which they 
were familiar. His enumeration cov- 
ers in substance the essential field of 
dogmatic theology ; God the Crea- 
tor, the Trinity, the Angels, man 
and his fall, the leading events and 
personages of the Old Testament, the 
coming of Christ, the mysteries and 
chief happenings of his life, the four 
Gospels, the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
the Church, the Primacy, the Seven 
Sacraments, and that epitome of 
Christian revelation, the Apostles' 
Creed. All this and much else that 
had to do with the virtues, with the 
acts of the early martyrs, and the lit- 
urgical practices of those days, was 
taught to them carefully ; and, as if 
to grave it upon their memories, 
was traced in mysterious outlines 
upon the walls and diptychs of their 
subterranean abodes. True, the life 
of the early Christian was a diversi- 
fied one. Not every day was a rainy 
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day. Persecution did not rage con- 
tinuously. Not every city was Rome 
or Jerusalem or Antioch, and, for all 
we know, their condition in some 
quarters may have been favorable 
enough to have allowed them to live 
and teach in public. Let us refrain 
from saying so, however, since to 
assert it were merely to surmise. But 
whilst, in their educational life, we 
behold no trace of schools in the 
common acceptation of the term, we 
can discern the germ element of two 
features which were to play a promi- 
nent part in the historical growth 
of Christian education in after centu- 
ries. We allude to the practice of 
community life, and the custom 
which prevailed with the Apostles 
and their immediate Episcopal suc- 
cessors of gathering around them as 
pupils, and often as members of their 
own hquseholds, such young men as 
they deemed it advisable to qualify 
for the sacred ministry. In the one 
we recognize the monastic principle 
at work ; in the other the far-off 
dawnings of a system which, with 




varying fortunes, was to lead up to 
the Episcopal or Cathedral Schools 
of the Middle Ages and the Semina- 
ries of modern times . 1 And this is 
all of education we discover any vest- 
ige of in the earliest infancy of the 
Church — the inculcation in secret of 
the tenets of the faith to children 
and catechumens when and where 
the vicissitudes of the time would 



i It is noteworthy that the custom of living to- 
gether was not merely forced upon the first Christ- 
ians by stress of circumstances and the imperative 
need which they felt of combining for mutual com- 
fort and support, but was adopted in imitation ot 
the Saviour himself, who had organized his Apostles, 
and for that matter all of his disciples, into a family 
of which he was the lather, the director, the teacher. 
In the desert, upon the lake-shore, upon the moun- 
tain, in the vestibule of the temple, upon the high- 
ways and by-ways, it was “ the multitude ” that was 
gathered around him. And so speedily and fullv did 
this idea commend itself, and so general had the 

{ iractice become, that the very hermits in the desert, 
ong before the advent of monasticism, felt the neces- 
sity of it, and at stated intervals met together for 
prayer, or reading, or pious conversation. Thus up 
to Christ, through the first Christians and the Apos- 
tles themselves, is the canonical rule of life distinctly 
traceable. Hence with truth could Saint Augustine 
say in after years, in reply to certain attacks made 
upon him by the Donatists for having established a 
community of regular clergy, that, “ While the name 
of monastery is new, the manner of life which we 
adopt is coeval with Christianity itself.” In like 
manner the Apostles gathered around them their 
young students destined to aid and succeed them in 
the ministry. For instance, we are told that Saint 
Peter was assisted by a chosen band of companions, 
of whom the names of Saint Mark, Saint Clement, 
Saint Evodius and Saint Linus have come down to 
us. Tradition has also preserved the memory of the 
numerous disciples of Saint John, notably of Poly- 
carp and Papias, who sojourned with him at Ephe- 
sus, where the declining years of his life were spent. 
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allow, and the private schools which 
centered around the Apostles and 
first bishops, and whose purpose was 
distinctly ecclesiastical. 

It was not until the flourishing 
period of the Alexandrian Acade- 
mies, under the presidency of Saint 
Pantaenus, and as late as A. d. 181, 
that we observe any departure from 
the exclusively domestic methods 
which, until then, had been the 
vogue. These Academies or Cate- 
chetical Schools, as they were gene- 
rally called, were already more than a 
hundred years old when Pantaenus ap- 
peared on the scene. Their origin, 
according to Saint Jerome, dates 
from Saint Mark, the Evangelist, 
who, upon the dispersion of the 
Apostles, had been sent by Saint 
Peter to preach in Egypt. He ar- 
rived at Alexandria in the seventh 
year of the reign of Nero and the 
sixtieth of the Christian era. At the 
time, “Alexandria, the beautiful,* * 
as she was called, was not only one 
of the commercial emporiums of the 
world, but its literary capital as well. 
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The combined civilizations of the 
East and West had poured into her 
lap the garnered fruits of years of 
uninterrupted social and political ad- 
vance. The proud Roman, the sub- 
tle Greek, the opulent Jew, traders 
from Syria, India, Arabia and Ethi- 
opia, no less than the native Egyp- 
tian, found it to their respective in- 
terests to live within her borders, 
and be made participants in the 
countless advantages which she alone 
could offer. But her material pros- 
perity was not to be the secret of her 
greatest renown. Her schools and 
university, generously patronized by 
the savants and youthful literati of 
foreign lands, were to immortalize 
her yet more . 1 They afforded every 
facility for the acquisition of that 
broad and deep intellectual culture 
which forms such a marked feature 
in the mental structure of her many 
distinguished scholars. literature, 
art and science — all that went to con- 

i For a beautiful account of the Alexandrian 
University or “ Museum,” see Newman’s Historical 
Sketches, voL iii., c. viii.; also Allies* Church and 
State, p. 355. For an account of the Church of Alex- 
andria, see Newman’s Arians, sect. iii. 
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stitute a liberal education, was with- 
in her gift ; while the stimulus which 
she gave to investigation in the up- 
per fields of thought was to make 
itself felt throughout all subsequent 
ages. Under the patronage of the 
first Ptolemies, and until Roman op- 
pression had dimmed the lustre of 
her ancient glory, scholarship was in 
good and universal repute. The old 
philosophies had ripened to their 
fullest in the sunshine of her royal 
favor. The abstractions of Plato, the 
speculations of Aristotle, the * ‘mysti- 
cal rationalism " of Philo, and, later 
on, the Neo-Platonic vagaries of 
Ammonius Saccas and Plotinus, 
found in her midst an atmosphere 
most congenial for the exercise of 
whatever activity they possessed. 
The Christian element alone was 
wanting in the frame-work of her in- 
tellectual build, and it was supplied 
by the advent of the Evangelist, 
Saint Mark. As we have already 
observed, whatever teaching was 
done, owing to an always present 
danger, was bestowed in secret ; and 
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that not only in Rome but in the 
Provinces, and wherever the zeal and 
enterprise of early converts had car- 
ried the Christian name. Saint Mark 
seems to have adopted the same pru- 
dential measure in his new and fertile 
field. Six years after his arrival, 
that is to say, A. d. 66, and about 
thirty years after the dispersion of 
the Apostles, the first general perse- 
cution broke out at Rome under 
Nero, and doubtless rendered it ad- 
visable, in a cosmopolitan centre like 
Alexandria, for Christians to be more 
than ordinarily circumspect, and pur- 
sue their vocation secludedly until 
the storm had ceased to threaten. 
Certain it is, even in default of his- 
torical testimony, that the catecheti- 
cal schools were multiplied rapidly 
from his day onward, steadily radia- 
ating from his Episcopal See to all 
quarters of the East. It was tradi- 
tional in Saint Jerome's time, tow- 
ards the close of the fourth century, 
A. d. 375, that Saint Mark had made 
it a point to group about him the 
most eminent scholars he could find 
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equalty skilled in sacred and profane 
learning. These he perfected under 
his own eyes and sent forth to repeat 
the work, which they had learnt from 
him, by the organization of similar 
schools elsewhere. We can see no 
reason to discredit the tradition. The 
numerous schools which, a century 
later, leaped to the surface within the 
very shadow of the university and 
in the principal cities of Egypt, Syria 
and Arabia, when temporary peace 
was granted to the Church, all fash- 
ioned upon the Alexandrian model, 
as well as the many distinguished 
converts from paganism who had 
come under their saving influence, 
spoke volumes in their praise, and 
indicated not only that the schools 
had existed, but also that their thor- 
oughness testified to long years of 
painstaking and systematic develop- 
ment. They threw upon the field, 
on the first favorable opportunity, a 
fully-equipped army of representative 
scholars to assault, and that in pub- 
lic, the very strongholds of pagan 
philosophy and prejudice — like some 




titanic force, slumbering and yet 
alive, within the bosom of the earth, 
in silent expectation of the day and 
hour of its overwhelming manifesta- 
tion. As to the method of instruc- 
tion adopted by Saint Mark and his 
successors down to Saint Pantaenus, 
that is to say, for the first hundred 
years, we are not historically in- 
formed. Writers upon the subject, 
however, surmise, and with consid- 
erable show of truth, that it was, if 
not the same, at least very much like 
that pursued by the Christian teach- 
ers in Jerusalem, of which we have 
some record, and where we are told : 

* ‘ the catechumens were assembled 
in the porch of the church, the men 
and women sitting apart from one 
another, and the Master standing to 
deliver his instruction/ * The matter 
of the instruction was always confined 
to the doctrines of faith, and was 
treated catechetically or apologeti- 
cally, and beyond this neither the 
first schools at Alexandria or else- 
where seem to have gone. 
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It was in the year 181 that Saint 
Pantaenus, successor to Athenagoras, 
succeeded to the presidency of the 
Alexandrian Academy, over which 
he presided for ten years. He was 
in all likelihood a Sicilian by birth, 
a convert from Stoicism, a man of 
superior attainments and celebrated 
amongst the gentile philosophers of 
his day. His entrance upon office 
was contemporaneous with a transi- 
tional period in the history of Christ- 
ianity. The dreadful persecution 
which had been raging, we may say 
uninterruptedly, since the days of 
Saint Mark, had abated. The lull 
in the storm only spurred the Christ- 
ians to redoubled efforts in the inter- 
ests of religion. Naturally enough, 
their activity manifested itself no- 
where more conspicuously than in 
and about the catechetical schools of 
Alexandria. Pantaenus felt that the 
moment was auspicious. Being in 
every sense what in modern parlance 
we would describe as 1 1 a man of the 
times,* * and, therefore, keenly alive 
to the needs of the situation, he 'was 



persuaded that the hour had come 
for Christianity to make somewhat 
of a departure from the extremely 
conservative methods hitherto pur- 
sued. The light of the world had 
been long enough under a bushel. 
He would set it upon a mountain, 
that ‘ 4 nations might walk in its 
splendor and kings in the brightness 
of its rising.’ * The magnificent de- 
posit of Divine truth which had been 
whispered in secret, and which had 
shunned, as contamination, all alli- 
ance with profane knowledge, he 
and his learned confr'tres would pro- 
claim from the house-top, while they 
threw down the gauntlet of debate 
to the proud philosophers of the 
University, whether Platonist, Peri- 
patetic or Eclectic, who fancied that 
in the speculations of Plato and Aris- 
totle they had reached the * ‘ Ultima 
Thule ” of human investigation. The 
schools, which had hitherto been 
only for the Christians, were now 
thrown open to all indiscriminately. 
The result is easily imagined, Het- 
erogeneous throngs upon throngs 
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packed the lecture-halls, attracted 
thither by the growing reputation 
and held enchained by the lofty elo- 
quence of the speakers, and most of all 
by the sublime truths which, for the 
first time, they heard enunciated, and 
which were in strange contrast with 
the scientific vagaries to which they 
had been accustomed. Men of the 
superb calibre of Titus Flavius Clem- 
ens, better known in Christian an- 
nals as Clement of Alexandria, and 
whom Saint Jerome eulogizes as the 
most learned writer of the Church, 
were set thinking, and could not, as 
a result of their logical reflections, 
but prefer the Personal God of the 
Christians to the hazy ‘ * emanations* * 
of Plotinus ; the usefulness of a theo- 
logical system which had a practical 
bearing, and intimately affected the 
morals of men, to “Platonic myths 
and Pythagorean theories of mortifi- 
cation,” whose pursuit invariably 
terminated in dissatisfaction and con- 
fusion. Philo, at the very dawn of 
the Christian era, had sought to re- 
concile, and even identify, in a com- 
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mon origin, the writings of Moses 
and Plato, and out of his endeavor 
sprang the short-lived compromise 
of Neo- Platonism — ‘‘the Puseyism 
of Paganism,* 1 as it has been styled. 
That which he attempted for the Old 
Testament the Christian Doctors of 
Alexandria did in a measure for 
the New. They harmonized Pagan 
with Gospel science in this sense, 
that they pointed out to their 
eager listeners what was admirable 
and tenable in Pagan writers, demon- 
strating how the higher truths of 
Christianity were a necessary com- 
plement, and that, if they would 
have their investigations terminate 
in something better than mistiness 
and discouragement, they must press 
them beyond the horizon of the Nat- 
ural into the realm of the Supernat- 
ural ; from the domain of pure reas- 
on into that of faith and revelation. 
In short, that human wisdom at best 
was only the handmaid of Christian 
theology. As Saint Paulinus subse- 
quently and in other connections 
wrote to Jovius : “You need not 
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abandon your philosophy if you will 
but hallow it by faith and employ it 
wisely by uniting it to religion. 1 * 
With this maxim as a basic princi- 
ple of operation, the Alexandrian 
Catechists could and did handle the 
ancient authors with impunity, mak- 
ing it clear that whatever beauties 
they possessed were, after all. only 
the broken gleams and scattered frag- 
ments of the one infinite and incom- 
mensurate Truth, whose logical and 
adequate expression was the Christ- 
ian concept of the Godhead, and 
whose visible actuality was none 
other than the Word made Flesh. 
Eike fire when it seizes upon stubble, 
the new truths and the fame of the 
new teachers swept throughout Al- 
exandria — throughout all Egypt ; 
wherever, in fact, Egyptian ships and 
caravans wafted the renown of her 
enterprise and commerce. The truth 
had ceased to be a thing of the 
closet — a mere exotic. Its champi- 
ons were to be met with everywhere, 
pushing its claims and making sad 
havoc of the traditional follies to 
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which even the wiseacres were cling- 
ing. In season and out of season, 
upon the busy thoroughfares of the 
city or in the lecture-rooms of the 
University or Sarapeion ; in the 
libraries and gardens, and upon the 
public drives and crowded wharves 
— in all places and at all times they 
were to be found teaching, and, by 
dint of the most compact logic, open- 
ing up entire vistas of unexplored 
verities for the contemplation of the 
ripest geniuses of the day. The har- 
vest was bending for the sickle. The 
laborers, though necessarily few, 
were multiplying daily, and the nec- 
essary result was large and constant 
accessions from all grades and clas- 
ses of society to the ranks of the 
Christian fold. We are not to sup- 
pose, however, that the work of the 
Alexandrian school was confined to 
argument with pagan literati and 
philosopher. That were an injustice 
to its saintly professors and to the 
spirit of its Apostolic founder which 
still hovered about its precincts. 
Though it was the most conspicuous, 
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it was by no means the only or even 
the principal work. The catecheti- 
cal classes for catechumens and chil- 
dren were its most efficient features. 
While Pantaenus and his successor 
Clement, and later on Origen, met 
the learned Pagan upon his own 
ground and lectured upon the most 
recondite subjects, numerous well- 
trained disciples were appointed to 
look after the interests of simpler 
minds. Eusebius expressly narrates, 
and it were easy to infer it without 
being told, that Origen divided his 
school into two sections, one for the 
more advanced and another for be- 
ginners ; understanding by beginners 
not merely, as some have done, adult 
converts from Paganism, but also, as 
Fleury insists, children . 1 For, while 



i But when he (Origen) saw that he was not ad- 
equate at the same.time to the more intense study of 
divine things and to the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, and in addition to the instruction of the Cate- 
chumens, who scarcely allowed him to draw breath, 
one coming after another, from morning till night, to 
be taught by him, he divided the multitude, and se- 
lected Heraclas, one of his friends, who was devoted 
to the study of the Scriptures, and in other respects* 
also a most learned man, not unacquainted with phi- 
losophy, and associated him with himself in the office 
of instruction. To him, therefore, he committed the 
elementary initiation of those that were yet to be 
taught the first beginning, or rudiments, but re- 
served for himself lecturing to those that were more 
familiar with the subject.— Eusebius, Eccles. Hist., 
b. vi., c. 15. 
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it is true that the character of the 
instruction was generally better sui- 
ted to persons of age, it is a mistake 
to suppose that it was all of one de- 
scription The Alexandrian school 
continued to prosper steadily for 
twenty-two years, from A. d. 180 to 
A. d. 202. It was then, and while 
Saint Clement was in charge, that 
the fifth general persecution under 
Septimus Severus broke out. The 
schools in Alexandria and elsewhere 
were closed. Their pupils and teach- 
ers were disbanded. The persecu- 
tion raged incessantly until A. d. 2 i i , 
the year of the Emperor’s death at 
York, in Britain. He was succeeded 
by Caracalla, and peace was once 
more restored. Clement, on the 
breaking out of the persecution, had 
retired to Cappadocia, where he died 
in the year 217. We are in igno- 
rance as to whether he ever returned 
to Alexandria or not. Meanwhile 
the illustrious Origen, then only 
eighteen years of age, was called up- 
on to pilot the destinies of the school 
after its reorganization, which he 
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continued to do for twenty years, 
until A. d. 231, when he resigned his 
post and left Alexandria forever. It 
was not to discontinue the work of 
teaching, though, for we soon find 
him at Caesarea, in Palestine, at the 
head of another institution, modeled 
upon the Alexandrian pattern. At 
the time Caesarea was an important 
religious and intellectual centre, and 
with the exception of Alexandria and 
Antioch, compared favorably with 
the other cities of the East. This 
offshoot of the Alexandrian school 
was but one out of many similar 
educational foundations emanating 
from the same source, and animated 
by one and the same principle and 
spirit. As further examples we may 
mention those at Jerusalem, Edessa, 
Antioch, and, somewhat later, at 
Nisibis in Armenia, and at Sidon. 

How long the Catechetical School 
of Alexandria flourished is a matter 
of historical conjecture. The more 
common opinion is that it lasted, in 
itself or its ramifications, until the 
middle and possibly the close of the 
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fourth century. The period of its 
greatest eclat was that during which 
it was administered by Pantaenus, 
Clement and Origen; for after theirs, 
no name of equal distinction appears 
upon its roll of masters. Of Origen’s 
immediate successors, the names of 
Heraclas, Dionysius the bishop, Saint 
Pierius, 1 Achillas, Theognostus, Ser- 
apion and Peter the Martyr, have 
been preserved. Various reasons, 
more or less plausible, have been ad- 
duced for the gradual decadence of 
the school. The departure of Origen, 
its brightest light, to other fields, 
and the establishment by him of a 
similar institution at Caesarea, would 
naturally rob it of some of its quon- 
dam prestige, and divide with it pub- 



i We have mentioned Saint Pierius as head ol 
the Catechetical school of Alexandria upon the 
authority of Rohrbacher— an authority, however, 
with which the Bollandists are at variance. They 
say: " Quaecunque disputata sunt de tempore quo 
Pierius potuit regere Scholam Alexandrinam ad hoc 
reducuntur. quod legenti satis patuerit, ut osten- 
sum sit nullatenus deesse in hucusque nota praefec- 
torum serie intervalium quod Pierii praefecturae at* 
tribuatur. At illud sane non sufficit, ut probetur 
eum revera hoc munus exercuisse neque ulterius 
progressi sumus a conclusione enuntiata in fine num. 
IS, nimirum non deesse qusedam indicia quibus innua- 
tur Pierius Catechetarum scholae praesedisse, sed ar- 
gumenta quae rem plane evincant praesto non 
esse.” Acta Sanctorum, Novem. Tom. if, pars prim., 
pg. 260. 
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lie patronage and attention. Besides, 
and we deem this a more valid reas- 
on, it had served its time and pur- 
pose in the providence of God. It 
was, after all, only a phase in what 
was to be an interminable process of 
educational development. That it 
was an improvement upon the prim- 
itive and elementary condition in 
which Christian education found it- 
self during the early years of the cen- 
tury, no one will gainsay. Where 
the proselytizing of the first Christ- 
ians had been mainly amongst the 
Jews, the doors of the Catechetical 
school stood open for all alike, irre- 
spective of race and caste. Where 
the matter, at the beginning was 
confined to the doctrines of religion, 
the teachings of the Alexandrians 
covered, in addition, the entire field 
of pagan research, scientific as well 
as literary. They could descant up- 
on the charms of Homer and Virgil 
and rout the fallacies of Plato with 
the same dexterity and grace with 
which they interpreted a chapter of 
Genesis or taught the youngest of 
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their children to make the sign of the 
cross. And to their everlasting 
credit be it said that they were the 
first who brought the wisdom of the 
pagan to the steps of the altar and 
made it kneel down and adore. 
Moreover, the critical situation in 
which the first Christians were 
placed made them, as a matter of 
self-preservation, seek seclusion and 
retirement. The altered condition 
in which the Alexandrians found 
themselves at the beginning of the 
third century solicited them to the 
front, and prompted them in the in- 
terests of truth and salvation to put 
on what Saint Paul characterizes as 
“the armor of light.’ ’ The result 
was a period of marvelous growth 
and activity in the Church, and 
the almost instantaneous creation 
of a generation of apologists and 
controversialists hardly equaled and 
certainly never surpassed before 
or since. The writings of Saint 
Pantaenus, which are lost, though 
we are told they were volum- 
inous, and those of Clement and Ori- 
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gen, which have survived, will more 
than bear out the truth of this state- 
ment. It was a phase, then, a tran- 
sition, and nothing more natural 
than that it should yield to the 
broader and fuller policy ushered in 
by the first Christian Emperor, Con- 
stantine the Great, in the year 313. 
Before passing to the consideration 
of his reign and the world- wide trans- 
formation which it effected in the 
educational status of the Christian 
Church, for with that alone are we 
concerned, let us pause to remark 
that the school development of the 
century and a half that had preceded 
was by no means confined to Alex- 
andria or the numerous schools of 
which it was the admitted and hon- 
ored parent. The facilities which it 
afforded were not within the reach of 
all. Hence it was that, stimulated 
by its brilliant example, a kindred 
zeal had taken possession of the 
guardians of the flock elsewhere, and 
the interests of education were stead- 
ily advanced. Rome had its Christ- 
ian school ; and that religion had es- 




poused learning there, the names of 
Apollonius, Tatian and Justin Mar- 
tyr abundantly attest. Athens had 
its school and its scholars also, who, 
like the Great Apostle, had hurried 
thither to announce to the inquisitive 
Greek the wonderful works and ways 
of the “ unknown God.” Carthage 
had its school and could furnish its 
quota of erudite and zealous Christ- 
ian teachers, as the names of Tertul- 
lian and Cyprian sufficiently prove. 
Nor was this zeal for the diffusion of 
Christian teaching confined to the 
East. There were many in the West 
who, in the matter of schools, were 
emulating the work of the Alexan- 
drians. To the names already men- 
tioned we may add those of Minutius 
Felix, Arnobius and Lactantius, all 
of them of the ante-Nicene period 
(a. d. 325). In accentuating the 
work of the Alexandrian Academy 
and its connections, therefore, we 
would not be understood as insinua- 
ting that all this while the faithful 
elsewhere were comparatively idle. 
Far from it. But the condition of 
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public affairs in other quarters, for 
one reason or another, was so un- 
settled as to render anything like or- 
ganization for corporate and contin- 
ued educational purposes out of the 
question. In Rome, for instance, it 
was an almost unbroken persecution 
on the part of barbarous emperors, 
who, when they did not attack relig- 
ion, found vent for their iniquity in the 
wholesale assaults which they made 
upon scholarship and scholars. Tac- 
itus in his “Agricolae Vita,” years 
before, had lamented the decline and 
almost complete extinction of lite- 
rary endeavor, owing to the inhu- 
manity and immorality of men in 
power who could not understand, 
much less appreciate, the mission of 
science and literature as elements of 
growth in the evolution of a nation’s 
life. 1 The same continued to be more 

i At mihi nunc narraturo vitam defuncti homi- 
nis, venia opus fuit ; quam non petissem, ni cursa- 
turus tam saeva et infesta virtutibus tempora. Legi- 
mus, cum Aruleno Rustico Paetus Thrasea, Hereu- 
nto Senecioni Priscus Helvidius laudati essent capi- 
tate fuisse: neque in ipsos modo auctores, sed in 
libros quoque eorum saevitum, delegato tnumviris 
ministerio, ut monumenta clarissimorum ingeniorum 
in comitio ac foro urerentur. Scilicet illo igne vo- 
cem populi Romani et libertatem senatus et consci- 
entiam generis humani abolen arbitrabantur, expul- 
sis insuper sapient iae professoribus atque omni bona 
arte in exilium acta, ne quid usquam honestum oc- 
cur reret. Dedimus profecto grande patientiae docu- 
mentum : et sicut vetus aetas vidit quid ultimum in 
libertate esset, ita nos quid in servitute, adempto per 
inquisitiones, et loquendi audiendique commercio. 
Memoriam quoque ipsam cum voce perdidissemus, 
si tam in nostra potestate esset oblivsci, quam tacere. 
Agricola Vita , c. ii. 
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or less the case long after his time. 
Alexandria alone seemed to combine 
the available conditions. The intel- 
lectual life focussed in her Univer- 
sity ; the high order of scientific 
speculation which had been in pro- 
gress there for centuries, aided and 
encouraged by the beneficent gene- 
rosity of her rulers ; the sharp com- 
petition bound to follow as a conse- 
quence of so many bright minds com- 
ing together, all this and more made 
her a veritable hive of activity, where 
the truth could work marvels if it 
could only declare itself at the hands 
of proper interpreters and upon 
the most judicious lines of presenta- 
tion. That it did so we have seen — 
though we have also seen how check- 
ered was its career, even in a soil so 
promising. Thus as early as the 
third century, thanks to the enter- 
prising spirit of the Alexandrians, 
whatever learning there was that 
was worth the having was within 
reach of the Christians. In conse- 
quence, the intellectual qualifications 
looked for in a Christian gentleman 
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of those days were neither mean nor 
few. They are thus summarized 
by the accomplished author of 
“ Christian Schools and Scholars 11 : 
“ In addition to the elements of edu- 
cation, ” she says, “we see that at 
the beginning of the third century 
Christians were expected to . teach 
and study the liberal arts, profane 
literature, philosophy and the bibli- 
cal languages. Their teachers com- 
mented on the Scripture, and devoted 
themselves to a critical study of its 
text ; positive theology, as it is 
called, had established itself in the 
schools, together with a certain sys- 
tematic science of Christian ethics; 
and, we may add, many branches of 
physical science also. It matters 
very little that these latter were im- 
perfectly known ; the real point 
worth observing is that every branch 
of human knowledge, in so far as it 
had been cultivated at that time, was 
included in the studies of the Christ- 
ian schools ; and considering that 
this had been the work of scarcely 
more than two centuries, and those 
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centuries of bloody persecution, it 
must be acknowledged to have been 
a tolerably expansive growth. * 91 This 
picture which she draws of the con- 
dition of things at the opening took 
on deeper colors and a more perfect 
delineation as the century advanced, 
in despite of endless obstruction. All 
that was needed for the perfect de- 
velopment of Christian education 
was an uninterrupted peace for the 
Church, and in the providence of 
God its coming was to be no longer 
delayed. 

Naturally enough, the entrance 
upon office of Constantine the Great, 
in the year 306, and the new policy 
which he inaugurated, boded well 
for the future of Christianity. The 
kindly feelings which he had mani- 
fested prior to his accession to the 
throne had filled the Christians with 
hope. Nor were they doomed to dis- 
appointment. In the year 313 he is- 
sued from Milan his decree of tole- 
ration, the effect of which was to put 
them upon a social and political level 

1 Christian Schools and Scholars , p. io. 
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with their whilom pagan persecutors. 
And whatever his defects as a man 
or a prince, one thing is certain : his 
authority, exercised in its fulness 
and perseveringly, broke the fetters 
which had hampered the free devel- 
opment of Christian education, and 
set it upon a basis from which 
neither the traditional prejudice of 
paganism nor the malicious antagon- 
ism of men in power, such as Julian 
the Apostate, was able subsequently 
to shake it. “I wish my century ,* 9 
he wrote to Optatianus, "to afford 
an easy access to eloquence, and ren- 
der a friendly testimony to serious 
studies.* * With this object in view, 
he threw open for the accommoda- 
tion of all, irrespective of creed, the 
public schools of the Empire, using 
his authority freely in the endeavor 
to render them as efficient as possible. 
Christians were even allowed to teach 
in them, and some, perhaps many, 
availed themselves of the privilege, 
notwithstanding the opposition man- 
ifested in certain quarters to the 
practice. A word upon their history. 
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Public schools had made their ap- 
pearance in the state as early as the 
days of Julius Caesar, b. c. 6o, when 
at least thirty could be counted. 
They were not at the start a recog- 
nized civil institution, but private 
enterprises, conducted in the interest 
of individual pedagogues or Gram- 
matici. Their curriculum embraced 
simply the elements, though there are 
evidences that in some cases they 
were more pretentious. It was not 
until the time of Vespasian, a.d. 69, 
that what were known as the impe- 
rial schools or “Auditoria 99 took 
their rise in Rome and in many of 
the provincial towns of note. They 
were of royal foundation, and were 
intended for the pursuit of higher 
studies. At least a two year's course 
in fundamentals was presupposed to 
admission. Confined at first to rhet- 
oric and grammar, they gradually 
enlarged their scope until philoso- 
phy, medicine, jurisprudence, Latin 
and Greek, literature, astrology, and 
whatever was known of other scien- 
ces, were included amongst the 
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branches taught. Their professors 
were appointed by the emperors, 
were well paid for their services, 
and, in view of their dignity, enjoyed 
various immunities and emoluments. 
Amongst the most celebrated of these 
schools may be mentioned those at 
Besan^on, Arles, Cologne, Rheims, 
Treves, Toulouse, Clermont, Nar- 
bonne, Vienne, Bordeaux and Lyons. 
Those at Marseilles and Autun seem 
to have been the earliest, having 
been established by Greek colonies 
at some very remote and unkown 
date. Both Cicero and Tacitus al- 
lude to their antiquity. The most fa- 
mous of the imperial schools, a sort 
of metropolitan university, with re- 
gard to all of them, was the Athe- 
naeum or Schola Romana , established 
by the Emperor Adrian, a.d. 117- 
a.d. 138. It flourished until the time 
of the Christian Emperors. It was 
built in the capital, and its whole 
conception seems to have been sug- 
gested by the Museum or University 
of Alexandria, already mentioned. 
It had “ten chairs for Latin gram- 
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mar, ten for Greek, three for Latin 
rhetoric, five for Greek, one-some 
say three-for philosophy, two or 
four for Roman law ; professorships 

of medicine were also added 

. . . Under grammar were included 
knowledge of language and metre, 
criticism and history.' 1 The studies 
of a Roman youth began with ele- 
ments at the age of seven. Having 
completed his primary course, he was 
sent at fourteen to the Athenaeum or 
other public academy for the culti- 
vation of oratory, mathematics, phi- 
losophy and law. At the age of 
twenty he was supposed to have fin- 
ished his studies, though even that 
time was prorogued for five years in 
favor of those who desired to pursue 
letters or jurisprudence as specialties. 
As a result of the facilities which 
these institutions for higher educa- 
tion afforded, multitudes of students, 
when they had completed their stud- 
ies in the provincial districts, flocked 
to Rome in quest of its exceptional 
advantages. They hailed from Spain 
and Gaul and Africa ; and not a few 
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of them, foreigners though they 
were, have by their immortal wri- 
tings shed a glory upon the history 
of Roman literature. Thus from 
Spain came the two Senecas, Lucan, 
Martial and Quintilian. From Gaul, 
Ausonius and Sidonius Apollinaris. 
From Africa, Arnobius, Lucius Apu- 
lius and Aurelius Victor. The mass- 
ing together of so many young men 
at one point was, of course, fraught 
with great danger, moral danger es- 
pecially, to themselves and no end of 
annoyance to public authorities. Ac- 
cordingly we find that the legislation 
regarding them was both plentiful 
and stringent. They were required 
to bring from the provincial governor 
of the locality from which they came 
proper testimonials of introduction 
and recommendation. They were to 
be under constant surveillance during 
their stay at the metropolis, and, in 
case of flagrant misdemeanor, were to 
be publicly beaten with rods and sent 
home. They were amenable to the 
civil officers, who were required to 
furnish the Emperor with monthly 




reports, giving all necessary infor- 
mation regarding the number of stu- 
dents in attendance, their homes and 
condition, their progress, their con- 
duct, with the names of the latest 
arrivals, as also of those who, their 
time having expired, were to be sent 
back whence they came. The rules 
governing the professors were 
equally strict. To the advantages 
which these schools afforded, many 
a Christian champion, like Tertul- 
lian, Jerome, Basil, Augustine and 
Gregory, owed the brilliant classical 
training which they brought with 
them into the Church. This system 
of imperial schools lasted until the 
end of the seventh century in Gaul, 
Italy, Spain, and in every part of the 
Roman world. “In Italy,” says 
Ozanam, 4 1 till the eleventh century , 
lay teachers pursued their course 
side by side with the ecclesiastical 
schools, as if to unite the end of the 
old imperial system to the origin of 
that of the universities, and espec- 
ially to the University of Bologna, 
which, in spite of the difference from 
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one another and from the old schools 
of the Empire, perpetuated the pub- 
lic methods of antiquity through a 
privileged professoriate and an uni- 
versally accessible system of instruc- 
tion. 1 ” 

When Christianity became under 
Constantine the religion of the Em- 
pire, these public schools were opened 
to Christians, though they still retain- 
ed the 11 old methods, subjects of in- 
struction, and, to a very considerable 
extent, the old spirit. 1 * Paganism was 
not to be so easily dislodged, and in 
spite of the efforts of Christian Em- 
perors, notably Constantine, Valen- 
tinian, Gratian, Honorius and Theo- 
dosius, the old civilization, with its 
admixture of good and evil, still 
clung to its ancient haunts. Its 
struggle for a more protracted life 
against Christianity, which it viewed 
as an intruder, manifested itself no- 
where more violently than in the 
class-room. Hence the animated 
controversy which arose amongst the 
rulers of the Church as to the advis- 

z Civilization in the Fifth Century , vol, i, p. 195 
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ability, not to say permissibility, of 
allowing Christian children to attend 
such institutions where a three- fold 
danger seemed to threaten them — 
the paganism of the text-books, of 
their companions, and of their teach- 
ers. As we follow the discussion, 
and it is well worth the following, 
since it was a typical ‘ * battle of 
the giants, 1 * we are reminded that 
school controversies, even within the 
Church, are by no means an exclu- 
sive product of nineteenth century 
inventiveness. So far removed from 
the environments of those days, it 
were impossible for us to pass upon 
the absolute merits of the case. 
There must have been valid reasons 
on both sides, since we find Saint 
Chrysostom and Saint Augustine in 
opposite camps. Saint Jerome, 
though brought up in similar schools 
himself, and although it has been 
said of him that “he read Cicero 
while he fasted and devoured Plautus 
whilst he bewailed his sins,” was 
at first opposed to the idea, and 
denounced it in no very measured 
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terms. Subsequently, however, he 
seems to have veered, and, notwith- 
standing his resolution to eschew pa- 
gan literature and its cultivation, we 
find him in his old age teaching the 
classics and making his monks copy 
the “Dialogues of Cicero,” while, 
as we also read, he carried with him 
on his journey to Jerusalem a copy 
of Plato, so as not to lose time on 
the road. Saint Chrysostom, who 
had every facility for acquiring a full 
knowledge of the character of the 
schools in question, and would cer- 
tainly have been the last to under- 
rate literary accomplishment, sums 
up his views in an eloquent passage, 
whose appositeness at all times will 
be our apology for quoting it at 
length. “If you have masters 
amongst you,” he writes, “ who can 
answer for the virtue of your chil- 
dren, I should be very far from ad- 
vocating your sending them to a 
monastery ; on the contrary, I 
should strongly insist on their re- 
maining where they are. But if no 
one can give such a guarantee, we 
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ought not to send children to schools 
where they will learn vice before 
they learn science, and where, in ac- 
quiring learning of relatively small 
value, they will lose what is far more 
precious, their integrity of soul. . . 
.... Are we, then, to give up lite- 
rature? you will exclaim. I do not 
say that, but I do say we must not 
kill souls When the foun- 

dations of a building are sapped, we 
should seek rather for architects to 
reconstruct the whole edifice than for 
artists to adorn the walls. In fact, 
the choice lies between two alterna- 
tives — a liberal education, which you 
may get by sending your children to 
the public schools, or the salvation 
of their souls, which you get by send- 
ing them to the monks. Which is 
to gain the day, science or the soul ? 
If you can unite both advantages, do 
so by all means ; but if not, choose 
the most precious. * n Golden words, 
truly, from a golden mouth ! “If 
you can unite both advantages, do so 



z Chrys. Op vol. i., pp. 115-iM, Ed., Gaurae. 
Quoted from Christian Schools and Scholars , p. 19. 
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by all means,* 1 furnishes us, likely, 
with the keynote of the situation as 
it was in actual practice. It was not 
the intention of either party to fore- 
go the benefits accruing from the 
study of pagan classics, when that 
study was conducted with due cau- 
tion. That they were at one on 
the subject properly understood 
was made apparent when Julian the 
Apostate, a.d, 362, issued his decree 
inhibiting to Christians the study of 
pagan authors even in private, hypo- 
critically observing that since they 
cared nothing for the divinities and 
precepts of paganism, they could 
spend their time much more usefully 
in the perusal of Matthew, Mark, 
IyUke and John. Forgetful for the 
nonce of their own differences, the 
Christians rallied to a unit in their 
opposition to it, with Saint Augus - 
b Saint Basil, and particularly 

Saint Gregory Nazianzen, who had 
been a classmate of Julian’s, in the 
forefront. So crushing was the an- 
tagonism developed that Valentinian, 
a successor of Julian, was driven to 
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revoke it. As long as it was in op- 
eration the early fathers and doctors, 
in their zeal for classical instruction, 
wrote imitations of the Greek and 
Latin models for school purposes, 
that youth might not be altogether 
deprived of the advantages which 
only the classics could afford. Greg- 
ory Nazianzen alone, we are in- 
formed, wrote 30,000 lines of verse 
for class exercise. This speaks for 
itself, and, to say the least, may be 
assumed as a qualification of Hal- 
lam’ s statement that the decline of 
Latin literature, in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, was largely due to the 
fact that ' ‘ a dislike of pagan learn- 
ing was pretty general among Christ- 
ians.” Such a statement will meet 
with little credence from those who 
recall the galaxy of classical scholars 
who figured in the Church during 
the period in question, and who have 
taken their position in the world of 
letters, to be read and heralded long 
after Mr. Hallam and his attempts 
at history have been forgotten. 
Gregory of Neo-Caesarea, Basil of 
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Cappadocia, Athanasius and Cyril 
of Alexandria, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Gregory of Nazianzum, Jerome, 
Chrysostom of Antioch, and Augus- 
tine of Hippo, are a few of the lumi- 
naries who shone in that age in which 
we are asked to believe that Christ- 
ians were hostile to the cultivation 
of the classics. We are not unaware 
that they did oppose the study of 
pagan literature in schools, and that 
the Church even formulated adverse 
decrees upon the subject ; but the 
teaching so antagonized was such as 
had no safeguard or saving quality, 
a fact which, like many another fact, 
Mr. Hallam and his set too readily 
overlook. Thus, though the public 
schools afforded new opportunities 
for the acquisition of secular learn- 
ing, and in many ways were a bene- 
fit to the early Church, and as such 
were frequented and defended by 
many of her most renowned children, 
yet, as they were tainted with pa- 
ganism and remained so until their 
final extinction in the sixth century 
under Justinian, or maybe later, it is 
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impossible to trace through them the 
line of direct Christian educational 
development. Accordingly, we must 
seek for it elsewhere. 

While the schools of the Empire 
fell a prey to the universal decline 
and destruction which swept every- 
thing before them, or lived on, as 
some will have it in the case of a 
few, through the turmoil of centu- 
ries as a scarcely discernible link in 
the chain of historical occurrences, 
the Episcopal and Monastic schools, 
which had arisen under very differ- 
ent auspices and had quite other mis- 
sions in the providence of God, con- 
tinued to thrive — at first in secret 
and later in the broad light of day, 
and always in close touch with the 
widening conditions of human life 
and affairs. We have seen how the 
earliest bishops of the Church, and 
even the Apostles, converted their 
houses into schools for the education 
of aspirants to the ministry. The 
custom, far from becoming obsolete, 
was universally prevalent during the 
first centuries, and some of the most 
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venerated names of Christian antiq- 
uity are those of men who had been 
brought up after this fashion. Saint 
Chrysostom, Saint Cyril and Saint 
Athanasius may be mentioned as ca- 
ses in point. The earliest authentic 
decretal, that of Pope Siricius, issued 
in 385, as well as later pronounce- 
ments by other Pontiffs, alludes to 
them, and leaves no doubt that they 
were conducted under proper eccle- 
siastical supervision. The introduc- 
tion, in the fourth century, of the 
monastic life from the East, where it 
had long flourished, into the West, 
added new features to the already 
existing Episcopal or Cathedral 
schools. The community life which 
they practised assumed a more regu- 
lar form. The bishop’s residence 
became a sort of monastery in this 
sense, that the students who made 
his house their home and school were 
brought up on strict and well-defined 
lines of religious discipline. The 
bishop taught them in person. Where 
that was not possible he employed a 
substitute, usually a cleric. When 
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the number of scholars in attendance 
became unwieldy, as sometimes hap- 
pened, the church was devoted to 
class purposes, the students still con- 
tinuing to reside under the same roof 
with the bishop. Saint Augus- 
tine at Hippo ; Saint Ambrose at 
Milan and Saint Eusebius at Arles 
had flourishing Episcopal schools of 
this description, which became re- 
nowned in history for the excellence 
of their training and the general pat- 
ronage which they commanded. 
With time their curriculum, meagre 
at first and confined to ecclesiastical 
studies, was extended until it em- 
braced not merely such branches as 
were needful for the state of life con- 
templated, but such others, also, as 
went to make up a liberal education 
as then understood. Everything, in 
fact, that was taught in the mu- 
nicipal schools was included in 
their program as far as it was at all 
available for Christian use. For in- 
stance, the famous school attached 
to the Cathedral of Seville and estab- 
lished by Saint Eeander, the bishop, 
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and perfected by his brother and suc- 
cessor, Saint Isidore, A. d. 630, had 
a staff of Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
professors, and, in imitation of the 
imperial schools, taught mathemat- 
ics, law and medicine. Yet, what- 
ever may have been their number, 
whatever may have been their profic- 
iency, like the civil schools, they fell 
a prey to the vicissitudes of the times 
and disappeared. Difficult, nay im- 
possible as it is to trace their history 
in unbroken sequence through the 
turbulent period of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, when the process of 
universal social and political disinte- 
gration had set in, yet the occasional 
glimpses which we catch of them 
through the intervals of gathering 
gloom are more than sufficient to as- 
sure us that they were still at work 
in the cause of learning, and that at 
a juncture when all seemed hopelessly 
lost. In these Episcopal institutions 
we behold the germ of what was to 
become the Seminary of later days. 
At what precise moment after their 
re-establishment they began to be 
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formally recognized and legislated 
for as seminaries by the Church is 
wholly uncertain. The first intima- 
tion of any decree on the subject 
seems to be that of the second 
Council of Toledo, issued a.d. 531. 
Its provisions are detailed and ample, 
so much so that we cannot but be- 
lieve that Episcopal schools, even an- 
terior to that date, had been looked 
upon as seminaries, in our modern 
understanding of the term. 1 



1 We will give, at the risk of anticipating, Cardi- 
nal Newman’s brief resume of the subject in hand : 
“As seminaries,” he says, “ are so necessary to the 
Church, they are one of its earliest appointments. 
Scarcely had the New Dispensation opened, when, 
following the example of the schools of the Temple 
and of the Prophets under the Old, Saint John is re- 
corded, over and above the public assemblies of the 
faithful, to have had about him a number of students 
whom he familiarly instructed ; and as time went 
and power was given to the Church this school for 
ecclesiastical learning was placed under the roof of 
the Bishop. In Rome especially, where we look for 
the pattern to which other churches are to be con- 
formed, the clergy, not of the city only, but of the 
province, were brought under the immediate eye of 
the Pope. The Lateran Church, his first Cathedral, 
had a seminary attached to it, which remained there 
until the Pontificate of Leo the Tenth, when it was 
transferred into the heart of the city. The students 
entered within the walls from the earliest childhood ; 
but they were not raised from minor orders till the 
age ©f twenty, nor did they reach the priesthood 
till after the trial of many years. Strict as a monastic 
novitiate, it nevertheless included polite literature in 
its course, and a library was attached to it for 
the use of the Seminarists. Here was educated, 
about the year 310, Saint Eusebius, afterward, in 
Arian times, the celebrated Bishop of Vercelli ; and 
in the dark age which followed it was the home from 
childhood of some of the greatest Popes — Saint Greg- 
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Simultaneously with the develop- 
ment of Episcopal or Cathedral 
schools founded for clerics, we notice 
another growth in progress, namely, 
that of the monastic schools for the 
laity. Even the first solitaries of the 
desert at times received for instruc- 
tion children committed to their 
training ; and from the very birth of 
monasticism under Saint Anthony 
and Saint Pachomius provision had 
been made for the education of the 
young by the institution of what 
were known as the interior and ex- 
terior schools — the former intended 
for such as aspired to the monastic 



ory the Second, Saint Paul the First, Saint Leo the 
Third, Saint Paschal and Saint Nicholas the First. 
This venerable seminary, called anciently the School 
of the Pontifical Palace has never failed. Even 
when the barbarians were wasting the face of Italy 
and destroying its accumulations of literature, the 
great Council of Rome, under Pope Agatho . . . 
could testify, not indeed to the theological science of 
the school in that miserable age, but to its faithful 
preservation of the unbroken teaching of revealed 
truth and of the traditions of the Fathers. In the 
thirteenth century we find it in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and Saint Thomas and Albertus Magnus lectur- 
ing in its halls. Such a prerogative of perpetuity 
was not enjoyed elsewhere. Europe lay submerged 
under the waters of a deluge, and when they receded 
schools had to be re-founded as well as Churches." 
Hist . Sket . , vol. ill., p. 341. The baneful effect which 
the establishment of the Mediaeval Universities long 
years after, had upon the Seminaries, and the legis- 
lation of the Council of Trent regarding them, will 
be a subject of later remark. 
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life, the latter for those who enter- 
tained no such idea, but could not or 
would not, because of the danger, 
avail themselves of the advantages of 
the State Schools, or of the private 
“Adventure Schools,' ' of which 
there were many. Saint Basil, like 
Pachomius before him, allowed child- 
ren to be received into the monaste- 
ries to be educated, and laid down 
rules for their proper government. 
The passage just cited from Saint 
Chrysostom shows that monastery 
schools were common in his day, a.d. 
344, and in high repute. When mo- 
nasticism passed from the East to 
the West, among the traditions which 
it retained was that of schools. This 
transition dates from the advent of 
Saint Athanasius to Rome, a.d. 340. 
Having been frequently exiled by 
Constantine and Constantius because 
of his stanch defense of the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ against the Arians, he 
spent much of his time in the The- 
baid. There he met the early Cen- 
obites, and familiarized himself with 
their practices. Coming to Rome, 
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he circulated a report of what he had 
witnessed in the desert, and wrote 
the life of Saint Anthony, with whom 
he had conversed. 1 The Romans, 
weary with centuries of bloodshed 
and dissipation, listened with anx- 
ious avidity to the recital, and multi- 
tudes, even of the nobility, embraced 
the life which he had been the first 
to proclaim in their midst. The idea 
grew, as fruitful ideas must, and ere 
many years had elapsed Italy teemed 
with monasteries, whose erection 
was largely due to the zeal of Euse- 
bius, Bishop of Vercelli, who, like 
Athanasius, had been exiled from 
the East for his bold advocacy of 
the truth. Inspired by the writings 
of Athanasius, and burning to emu- 
late him, Saint Martin of Tours in- 
troduced monasticism from Italy into 
Gaul, a.d. 360, by the establishment 
of the Monasteries of I 4 gug 6 and 
Marmoutier, in which latter retreat 
the Apostle of Ireland had his lips 
cleansed with the coal of fire which 

1 It is to this life that Saint Augustine so feel- 
ingly alludes in his Confessions , B. viii., c. 6. 
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kindled the faith in the land of 
saints and scholars. Germanus and 
Lupus in Britain, Ninian in Scot- 
land, Patrick in Ireland, Cassian in 
Marseilles, Honoratus in Lerins, are 
all suggestive of the rapid dissemi- 
nation of monastic life in western 
Europe, and, by inference, of clois- 
tral schools, its invariable accompa- 
niment, and that even prior to the 
time when educational work in the 
West fell entirely into the hands of 
the Church. It is not difficult to 
perceive that the monastic schools 
were the real channels that preserved 
intact the truths of Christianity, and 
a vast improvement, at the moment 
of their all but total extinction, upon 
anything that had preceded. They 
effected with, less brilliancy but 
greater security what the Alexan- 
drians had accomplished, but were 
unable to perpetuate, the fusion of 
Christian learning with pagan lore. 
How they would have prospered had 
they flourished in tranquility it were 
difficult to say ; but, like everything 
else, they were doomed to suffer 
from the stress of the times. 
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The fifth century was drawing to 
a close. The transfer of the seat of 
government from Rome to Byzan- 
tium years before a.d. 330, had fur- 
nished the wild hordes of the North 
with the opportunity they had so 
long awaited. It weakened the West- 
ern Empire, and the barbarians who 
for centuries had been prowling upon 
the confines of the Roman domain 
realized that their hour had come, 
and in numberless legions streamed 
in upon the fair fields of central and 
southern Europe. Two centuries 
had not elapsed from their first erup- 
tion before they had ravaged Thrace, 
Pannonia, Gaul, Spain, Africa and 
Italy. First came the Goth, next 
the Hun, and finally the Lombard. 
What one spared the other devoured. 
Everything perished on their march. 
Art, science, literature — in a word — 
the rich inheritance of Greek and 
Roman splendor, the accumulated 
dowry of ages of toilsome industry, 
all were swept away. The munici- 
pal and imperial schools were de- 
stroyed, the Episcopal schools disap- 
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peared, and the cloistral schools were 
all but annihilated. The evil, with 
no force to check it, increased until 
the overthrow of the Emperor Au- 
gustulus, a.d. 476, by Odoacer, chief 
of the Heruli, announced the down- 
fall of the Western Empire. The 
hour of midnight had struck, and 
whatever random light still flickered 
in the firmament of letters only em- 
phasized the darkness while hasten- 
ing to its own speedy and ominous 
setting. As we gaze upon the deso- 
late situation, and contrast the widely 
different fates of the pagan and 
Christian schools, we are reminded 
of the words of M. Guizot, spoken 
of the two systems in general : “ The 
activity and intellectual strength of 
the two societies,’ * he says, ‘‘were 
prodigiously unequal. With its in- 
stitutions, its professors, its privile- 
ges, the one was nothing and did 
nothing ; while, with its simple ideas, 
the other incessantly labored and 
seized upon everything. ”1 Yes, the 
Church seized upon whatever leam- 

1 History of Civilization, vol. i. f p. 361 et seq. 
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in g remained, and kept diligent watch 
over it throughout the carnage and 
confusion which followed. Her mo- 
nastic schools, though many had 
been destroyed and all were jeop- 
ardized, continued their work. Like 
the bird which flees before the gath- 
ering storm and seeks refuge in the 
quiet and retired depths of some 
leafy covert until the clouds are dissi- 
pated and it can once more preen its 
wings for another and more auspic- 
ious flight, what was left of educa- 
tion took shelter in the monasteries, 
which were now scattered up and 
down the length and breadth of Eu- 
rope — in England, in Ireland, in 
Germany; in Wales, in France, in 
Spain, in Italy, in Scotland — every- 
where — there to await the glad sum- 
mons of its resurrection to a broader 
and more efficient field of enterprise. 
How it fared throughout its centu- 
ries of retirement, and what promises 
it held in deposit of that future civ- 
ilization of which we are to-day so 
boastful, will be the purpose of a 
subsequent chapter to describe. 
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W ITH the accession of Nicholas V. 
to the throne of St. Peter, in the 
year 1446, the golden age of the 
Renaissance began. The spirit, no less 
than the principles of Humanism had 
been long at work. Even under the 
two preceding reigns of Martin V. and 
Eugenius IV, they are beheld actively 
engaged winning advocates and 
making foes and laying deep the foun- 
dations of the mighty changes which 
were so soon to follow, but of which 
few, if any, at the time had the re- 
motest suspicion. Himself a human- 
ist and a great patron of letters, 
Nicholas was alive to the necessity of 
reviving a learning, which, rightly 
understood, could not fail to serve a 
valuable religious and moral as well 
as intellectual purpose. Acting upon 
this conviction, he exerted from the 
outset the full force of his personal 
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influence and official prestige to make 
Rome, and with it the Church, the 
great controlling centre of the new 
forces coming into play. Every en- 
couragement was given to proficiency 
in the various departments of litera- 
ture, science and art. Preferments 
and rewards were lavishly bestowed. 
The corners of the earth were ran- 
sacked for manuscripts and tomes 
with which to stock the Vatican li- 
brary, which his munificence had 
founded; and for monuments and 
antiquities of all sorts with which to 
grace the public roads and gardens 
and buildings of the Eternal City. 
Money was no consideration in the 
face of evident needs, and the com- 
prehensive views of one whose ap- 
preciation took in at a single glance 
and with equal facility the dirt-be- 
grimed fragment of some long-lost 
classic and the architectural propor- 
tions of St. Peter’s, which he was the 
first to conceive and plan as a substi- 
tute for the venerable but inartistic 
and crumbling basilica of Constantine. 

As water seeks its level, as the needle 
seeks the pole, so genius instinctively 
seeks the company of genius ; and it 
is no matter of surprise to find that 
under such favorable influences, fos- 
tered with little interruption, for well 
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nigh a century, Christian learning 
should have flowered to its mightiest 
in the immortal personages of an 
Angelo, a Raphael, a Titian, or a Fra 
Angelico. Painting and sculpture 
and architecture thrilled to a new life. 
In literature especially was the prog- 
ress marked. The classics, Greek, 
Latin, Arabic, and Hebrew, were 
sought out, translated, pondered, and 
imitated. Prose works were multi- 
plied. Poetry in particular was car- 
ried to a marvelous degree of refine- 
ment in the case of some, the music of 
whose rhythmic productions still 
sounds like a lost chord caught from 
the majestic harmonies of a Virgil, a 
Theocritus, or a Homer. Poggio, 
Valla and Alberti; Guarino, Aurispa, 
and Filelfo; Pomponius Laetus, Syl- 
vius, and Platina; Tortello and De- 
cembrio, not to mention others, are 
names immediately suggestive of a 
literary polish the like of which the 
world had never seen on such a mag- 
nificent scale since the days of Peri- 
cles and Augustus. All in all, this 
revival, so popular and so rapid, was 
a wide-spread one, whose growth, 
upon the lines sanctioned by Nicholas 
and not a few of his successors, would 
have led in due season to incalcuable 
and none but beneficial results. 
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Was the movement an altogether 
new one? No. Its brilliant develop- 
ment under Nicholas and, later, its 
culmination under Leo X, were but 
the far-off results of a process of in- 
tellectual industry and assimilation 
which had been going on for genera- 
rt tions. In the Universities of Bologna 
s and Salerno, and the monastic retreat 
of Le Bee — the birthplaces, respective- 
ly, of legal, medical, and theological 
science in the western world — we be- 
hold the first and feeble d awnings of 
a reaction breaking through the dark- 
ness and stagnation of centuries. The 
great scholastic agitation, with its 
endless and acrimonious controver- 
sies, seemed for awhile to divert in- 
terest and attention from it into other 
channels. But with the fall of Con- 
stantinople (1453) and the consequent 
influx of Greek thought and language 
into Europe, it took on a newer and 
still more ardent life, and once again, 
from out the distant past, evoked the 
genius of Petrarch and Boccaccio, its 
brightest offsprings and highest ex- 
ponents. 

Under Nicholas the Renaissance 
was fully under way, understand- 
ing by the term, of course, not an 
absolute rfe-birth of literary and ar- 
tistic sense, for such it was not, but 
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the creation of a boundless zest and 
marvelous grace and finish in concept 
and execution. “Taken absolutely / * 
says Guizot, “and as implying a 
Renaissance following upon a decay 
of science, literature, and art, the ex- 
pression is exaggerated and goes be- 
yond the truth; it is not true that the 
five centuries which rolled by between 
the establishment of the Capetians and 
the accession of Francis I. (987-1515) 
were a period of intellectual barren- 
ness and decay; the Middle Ages, 
amidst the anarchy, violence and ca- 
lamities of their social condition, had 
in philosophy, literature, and art 
works of their own and a glory of 
their own which lacked not originality, 
or brilliancy, or influence over subse- 
quent ages.” 1 Begun in Italy, the 
movement was not slow in making it- 
self felt in other countries of Europe. 
Scholars from Germany, France, 
Spain, and the Netherlands, from 
everywhere, in fact, flocked to the 
banks of the Tiber to become imbued 
with the principles of that advanced 
culture which was to affect so largely 
the educational no less than the so- 
ciological destinies of the world. 

But, like most good things, it had 

1 “History of France/’ Vol. VII, c. 29, p. 143 
Edit. 1874. 8 vols. 
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to be abused. Many, mistaking its 
purpose, and betrayed by the seduct- 
iveness of paganism, sought in it the 
gratification born of the purely ma- 
terial and sensual. The rich mines 
of ancient lore, which were now being 
opened up, were traversed by them, 
not so much for their priceless charms 
of thought and word, as for the 
shocking obscenities in which they 
abounded. It thus chanced that, 
side by side with the Christian 
Renaissance, there stole into existence 
a stream of heathen tendency, which 
deepened and widened as the years 
lapsed, and did so much to prepare 
the world for the catastrophe of the 
sixteenth century. It was discernible 
in the reign of Nicholas and earlier, 
but was kept under control, as it had 
not yet assumed the strength which it 
was so soon to acquire. What was 
faulty in the movement the Church 
emphatically condemned and from the 
start. Individuals here and individ- 
uals there, it is true, some of them 
even high in her councils and entrust- 
ed with the administration of her af- 
fairs, deceived by the factitious 
charms of a false beauty and a be- 
lying taste, connived too much at 
what more delicate consciences in- 
stinctively shunned. But the Church 
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as such never did and never could affix 
the seal of her sanction to a spirit 
that not only was not hers, but was 
destined to become the baneful source 
of so many of her woes, and her re- 
lentless enemy throughout all time. 

It has been said that the Renaissance 
period in Italy was “the classical age 
of conspiracies and tyrannicides .' 9 It 
was not long before the truth of this 
saying was brought home to the 
Church's own doors. Nicholas V., 
and after him Paul II. were made to 
realize the fact in the precautions 
which it became necessary for them to 
take against the contemplated attacks 
upon their lives and temporal sov- 
ereignty. The conspiracy of Stefano 
Porcaro (1453) and that of Platina 
(1464), not to speak of the wholesale 
demoralization which they and their 
pagan confederates had wrought, 
were indication enough of the logical 
trend of the new heathenism and its 
irreconcilability with the teachings of 
Christianity. Stringent measures 
eventually became necessary, and 
stringent measures were adopted. The 
power of the Papacy, and even that 
of the secular arm were invoked to 
stem the evil, without, however, 
shackling the movement in so far as 
it was good and praiseworthy. 





A Catholic reaction thus set in, 
which succeeded in driving it from 
the ranks of Catholicism, where it 
was out of place, to those of Protest- 
antism, in which at the beginning 
it seemed to have found a natural 
ally. We say “at the beginning, ,, 
for, before long, they parted company 
in the persons of Luther and Hut- 
ten. Though at one in their hatred 
of scholasticism and Rome, the 
heathenism of the humanists could ill 
brook the fragments of Catholic 
truth to which the Reformers still 
clung; while the unaesthetic tem- 
perament of Luther and his positive 
antipathy to higher studies more than 
shocked the sensibilities and aspira- 
tions of the New Learning and gave 
i rise to the well-known saying — 

) “Ubicumque regnat Lutheranismus; 

| ibi Litterarum est interitus.” 
j Nor was the Renaissance alone in 
its warfare upon purity and truth. It 
found an ally in the spirit of intellectual 
pride and rebellious skepticism, as old 
as it was contumacious, and as de- 
structive as it was treacherous. We 
meet with an early manifestation of it 
at the Court of Charles the Bald 
(A. D. 840), in the person of Scotus 
Erigena, whose heresies the Church 
was forced to condemn. It cropped 
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up again in Berengarius and Abelard 
— in the Albigenses — the Hussites and 
the Lollards, and became world-wide, 
so to speak, at the time of the West- 
ern Schism, as any one familiar with 
the history of the Councils of Con- 
stance and Basle, and the defiant 
spirit of the times will immediately 
recall. Thus sensuality and pride 
went hand in hand to meet the 
Reformation, which welcomed them 
both, and bodied forth their cardinal 
principles in its gospel of Rationalism 
and Naturalism. When we read the 
story of the Reformation and philoso- 
phize upon the destructive character 
of some of its pet principles, such as 
the right of private judgment, total 
depravity, and justification by faith 
alone, we marvel that they should 
have met with such ready acceptance 
at the hands, not merely of individu- 
als, but even of entire nations. There 
is no reason, however, to marvel, if 
we bear in mind that people, as indi- 
viduals, reap what they sow, and that 
the sixteenth century was but the 
harvest of which the fourteenth and 
fifteenth had been the spring-tide and 
the summer-time. 

But what, it will be asked, has all 
this got to do with education. An 
immense deal. It is the keynote of 
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the Reformation, and must be 
sounded as a prelude, if we would 
understand aright either the philoso- 
phy of that discordant epoch, or the 
history of education from that day to 
this. So popular did this skeptical, 
this heathenish revival become, and 
so bold, that its success was as pro- 
nounced as it was regrettable. As 
early as 1520, it had permeated nearly 
all the great universities and schools 
of secondary education throughout 
Italy and elsewhere, especially in 
Germany. The spirit grew, and its 
attitude, whether in the daily walks 
of student life, or upon the professor’s 
chair, was one of revolt against cus- 
tom, authority and tradition. Every- 
thing in the literary and artistic, and, 
as far as possible, in the social order, 
was to be revolutionized, that the 
Rome of the Popes might be meta- 
morphosed into that of the Caesars. 
Classical Latin had to be substituted 
for Church Latin. Chairs of Roman 
and Grecian literature and language 
were founded. Greek was incorpora- 
ted in the Department of Arts. 
Scholasticism was scouted as a mere 
network of dialectical refinings as 
endless as they were useless. The 
intellectual giants of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries — writers of the 
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tremendous calibre of Duns Scotus, 
Albertus Magnus, and Aquinas — were 
ridiculed as out of date and place, and 
that, too, by a tribe of dilettanti, with 
whom literary snobbery and affecta- 
tion were but too frequently mistaken 
for culture and sound sense. The 
writings of the early Fathers, of 
Jerome, and Augustine, and Chrysos- 
tom, were set down as crude and al- 
together at variance with the canons 
of reformed classical taste. Plato, 
whom they particularly affected, and 
Aristotle might be tolerated, if shorn 
of the barbarous Latin jargon in 
which they had been cast. Even the 
Bible had become tedious, and was far 
from being as interesting as Cicero, 
Caesar, or Quintus Curtius. The 
Church herself, with her priesthood, 
her Orders, her ceremonial, her sym- 
bolical life, her theology, and her dis- 
cipline, had grown intolerably mo- 
notonous. There was but one desid- 
eratum, and that was the complete 
re-inthronement of pagan thought, 
morals and manners. 

It is not difficult to imagine 
what effect such a radical spirit, 
•working through two hundred years, 
must have had in the lecture-hall 
and school-room, into which it forced 
itself early, and where it was 
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holding high carnival when the 
summons to revolt was sounded. Nor 
were its effects to be short-lived. As 
we have remarked, it was to live on 
even after the Reformation had prac- 
tically become a thing of the past, 
and leave its impress upon the whole 
subsequent political and social charac- 
ter of European life and thought, 
manifesting itself nowhere more em- 
phatically and with sadder results 
than in the field of pedagogics. It 
| has tainted the educational policy of 
the non-Catholic world ever since. It 
jj lives and breathes in the so-called 
systems which have multiplied so pro- 
fusely within the last few hundred 
years. We meet with it in the theo- 
ries of Sturm, Ratisch, Franke, and 
Comenius; in those of Basedow, Pes- 
v talozzi, Froebel, and Jacotot. It is 
] painfully discernible in Rousseau and 
\ Rabelais, Montaigne and Milton, 
i Arnold and Herbart, and other specu- 
lators upon the subject. Its darker 
influence is traceable in the back- 
ground of what is so often improperly 
styled “the philosophy of education/ * 
from the sensism of John Locke to 
the utilitarianism of Alexander Bain, 
or the agnosticism of Herbert Spen- 
cer. And it lives, not as an acci- 
dental concomitant either, but as the 
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soul and centre of views which have 
played and are playing no small part 
in the intellectual evolution of the 
world. 

But if the spirit of the heathen 
Renaissance survived, and is still sur- 
viving, that of the Christian has not 
been less vital. It also has bequeathed 
a heritage to posterity. Bravely has 
it struggled through good and evil 
report, and to-day, as centuries ago, 
furnishes the world with the princi- 
ples which alone can harmonize, in a 
perfect concept, the good, the beauti- 
ful, and the true. 

We often hear it said, and with an 
astonishing air of triumph, particu- 
larly by special pleaders of the stamp 
of D’Aubign6 and Michelet, that the 
pre- Reformat ion period was dark be- 
yond description. There was a de- 
plorable lack of educational facilities 
and of intellectual culture, so we are 
told. It was not till Luther shed the 
light of his transcendent genius upon 
the world that it awoke to that ap- 
preciation of knowledge and of scien- 
tific investigation which has since 
proved the secret of its phenomenal 
advance. This, however, is mere as- 
sumption and talk. Honest Protest- 
ant writers have long since realized it, 
with the result that a perceptible 
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change has been wrought in the criti- 
cal character of modern historical re- 
search. 

The facts are briefly these. They 
speak for themselves and are above 
suspicion, as they have been gath- 
ered in the main from exclusively 
non-Catholic sources. At the time of 
Luthers secession, in 1520, there 
were in Europe 72 universities, all of 
them Catholic, of course, distributed 
as follows: 20 in France, 15 in Ger- 
many, 15 in Italy, 7 in Spain, 3 in 
Scotland, 2 in Austria, Switzerland 
and England respectively, and one in 
Belgium, Portugal, Poland, Hungary, 
Denmark and Sweden. Around most 
of these universities, notably those of 
Paris, Bologna, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Padua, Pavia, Vienna, Prague, Lou- 
vain, and later Alcala, a system of 
schools and colleges had been de- 
veloped. They filled so evident a 
want that they multiplied rapidly. 
Paris had over 60; Louvain 40; Ox- 
ford, inclusive of Halls, over 300, and 
so on. In the vicinity of these same 
universities the various religious Or- 
ders and Congregations — Benedictines, 
Dominicans, Carmelites, Cistercians, 
Franciscans, Augustinians, Trinitari- 
ans, Premonstratensians and others 
had established houses of study for 
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their own members — a custom which 
we already meet with in the eighth 
century, and which in the thirteenth 
had become general. In the same lo- 
calities the bishops had erected sem- 
inaries for the advanced training of 
aspirants to the diocesan priesthood. 
In the shadow of nearly every Episco- 
pal residence stood a Cathedral school 
or little seminary, where youths re- 
ceived, under the eye of the Ordinary, 
a preliminary ecclesiastical training. 
In every parish, in well-nigh every 
village, parochial schools were flour- 
ishing. There were thirty such 
schools for girls alone in Paris as early 
as the fourteenth century. And be it 
remembered that these schools had 
been established, not at the option of 
the clergy, but by a series of synodi- 
cal ordinations stretching from the 
sixth to the sixteenth century. The 
Council of Vaison in 529; that of 
Mayence in 800; that of Rome in 826; 
the Third Council of Lateran in 1179; 
and that of Lyons in 1215, were 
amongst those that framed decrees on 
the subject, not only providing edu- 
cation for the masses, but supplying it 
gratis , and thus anticipating the mod- 
ern free school idea by nearly fifteen 
centuries. 

Moreover, Europe was peopled with 
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monasteries. In England, at the time 
of the dissolution, not to mention 
others, there were 1 14 Cistercian, 65 
Franciscan and 58 Dominican monas- 
teries. Most of them had schools for 
day scholars and boarders attached, 
some of which were quite advanced 
and are still celebrated as such in the 
history of those times. So great was 
the zest for learning that in many 
of them, as Venerable Bede narrates 
of Yarrow, the children of the poorest 
were not only educated free of charge, 
but were housed, fed and clothed at 
the expense of the cloister. ‘‘They 
(the monasteries) were schools of 
learning and education; for every 
convent had one person or more ap- 
pointed for this purpose; and all the 
neighbors that desired it might have 
their children taught grammar and 
Church music without any expense to 
them. In the nunneries also young 
women were taught to work and to 
read English, and sometimes Latin 
also. So that not only the lower rank 
of people who could not pay for their 
learning, but most of the noblemen’s 
and gentlemen’s daughters were edu- 
cated in those places.” 2 



2 Notitia Monastica , Tanner. Quoted from “A. 
History of the Reformation in England and Ire- 
land.” C. IV Cobbett. 
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Nor were the parochial or mo* 
nastic„ schools the only provision 
made for primary and secondary 
education. The Hieronymites or 
Gregorians or ‘‘Brothers of the Com- 
mon Life,” as they are usually des- 
ignated, founded by Gerard Groote 
or Gerard the Great, in 1384, were 
active in the cause of Catholic educa- 
tion, and bore no little ‘‘resemblance” 
says the Protestant Buckingham, ‘‘to 
the Christian Brothers of our day.” 
They spread rapidly through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Denmark, France, 
and Flanders, and counted on their 
roll of tutors many of exceptional 
ability, such as Alexander Hegius, 
John Cochlaeus, and Jacob Wimphel- 
ing, surnamed the ‘‘educator of Ger- 
many.” At Zwolle they had 800 
pupils; at Atmaar 900; at Hertzogen- 
busch 1 , 200, and at Deventer, in the 
year 1500, 2,200 under instruction. 
For more than half a century before 
the Reformation they had utilized the 
art of printing to put the treasures of 
classical literature within easy reach 
of students. In their colleges they 
taught Latin, Greek, Hebrew and 
Mathematics. In their elementary 
schools, reading, writing, catechism, 
and certain mechanical arts, the early 
adumbration of that industrial train- 
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ing which De La Salle was to carry to 
such perfection in after years, and 
which the nineteenth century would 
try to assume as the almost exclusive 
product of its own unparalleled en- 
lightenment. 

There were, in addition, Chan- 
tries and Chaptral schools. Edu- 
cation in these latter was not al- 
ways free, which rendered them 
doubtless a whit more select. We 
meet with them at Courtrai, Namur, 
Ghent, Antwerp, Ypres and else- 
where. There were eleven of them in 
Brussels in 1320 — “one Superior for 
each sex, four primary for girls, and 
five primary for boys.” Add to these 
the communal schools conducted at 
the public expense and in operation 
in Holland as early as the thirteenth 
century. Besides there was the ^en- 
dowed school in villages and poorer 
districts. “The endowments,” says 
Leach, “were confiscated by the State 
(at the Reformation), and many still 
line the pockets of the descendants of 
the statesmen of those days.” 3 More- 
over, convent schools were numerous 
and in charge of Benedictine, Domini- 
can, Franciscan and Beguin nuns. 
Finally, we meet with private “ad- 

3 “School Supply in the Middle Ages/' Contem- 
porary Review, Vol. 66. 
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venture schools,” either resident or 
shifting from place to place as the 
wandering propensities or pecuniary 
necessities of the pedagogue in charge 
might suggest or demand. 

Pupils flocked to those mediaeval 
schools in multitudes that seem 
almost fabulous by contrast with 
the meagre attendance upon our 
modern universities and colleges. 
Giants like Scotus, Aquinas and Al- 
bert the Great lectured in their halls. 
Amongst their students we meet with 
geniuses and polite scholars like 
Dante, Chaucer, Roger Bacon, Pe- 
trarch, Boccaccio, Thomas of Canter- 
bury, More, Pole, Erasmus, Fisher, 
John of Salisbury, Thomas & Kempis 
and his famous proteg6 Rudolph Agri- 
cola, styled, even by the Italians, the 
Virgil of Germany. Historical char- 
acters like Dominic, Bonaventure and 
Francis of Assisi, were identified with 
their progress. The monuments of 
learning which still fill our libraries, 
the product of those ages and which 
have never been approached, much 
less equalled, in breadth and pro- 
fundity, are irrefutable witnesses to 
the high order of mental cultivation 
then in vogue. Not to mention an 
endless array of theological and philo- 
sophical works, the Complutensian 
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Polyglot of Ximenez, edited in 1502, 
including the Chaldaic, Hebraic, 
Greek and Latin versions of Holy 
Writ, is of itself sufficient proof of the 
boundless research and critical acu- 
men of the day. 

“There is no question/' says Hu- 
ber, the German historian of the 
English universities, and a Protestant, 
“that during the Middle Ages the 
English universities were dis- 
tinguished, far more than afterwards , 
by energy and variety of intellect. . . 
Later times cannot produce a concen- 
tration of men eminent in all the 
learning and science of their age such 
as Oxford and Cambridge then poured 
forth, mightily influencing the intel- 
lectual development of all Western 
Christendom." 4 “There is not the 
smallest doubt," says Mr. Arthur 
Leach, also a Protestant and a recog- 
nized authority, “that the provision 
for secondary education was far greater 
in proportion to population during the 
Middle Ages than it has ever been 
since. . . From the university to the 
village school every educational insti- 
tution was an ecclesiastical one, and 
those who governed it, and taught it, 
were ecclesiastics. Every village par- 

4 History of the English Universities, Vol. I, c. 8. 
Italics ours. 
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